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AETNA 



Aetna mihi ruptique cauis fomacibus ignes, 

et quae tam fortes uoluant incendia causae^ 

quid fremat imperium^ quid raucos torque^t aestus, 

carmen erit. dexter uenias mihi carminis auctor, 

seu te Cynthos habet^ seu Delost gratior Hyla, 5 

seu tibi Ladonis potior; tecumque fauentes 

in noua Pierio properent a fonte sorores 

uota: per insolitum Phoebo duce tutius itur. 

aurea securi quis nescit saecula regis? 
cum domitis nemo Cererem iactaret in aruis lO 

uenturisue malas prohiberet fructibus herbas^ 
annua sed saturae complerent horrea messes^ 
ipse suo flueret Bacchus pede, mellaque lentis 
penderent foliis, et pingui Pallas oliuae 
se cretos amnis aleret : tum gratia ruris. 1 5 

non cessit cuiquam melius sua tempora nosse : 
ultima quis tacuit iuuenum certamina Colchos? 
quis non ArgoKco defleuit Pergamon igni 

inpositam et tristem natorum funere matrem? 

.p. TiBoiLii MABONis AETHNA iNCiPiT • a. P oirgilii maronis aethna y» oob- 
Nziin • sxYEBi • EQ • Bo • || AETNA • {. 1 Aethnft cu raptisque 8. 8 Quod S". estus a. 
BBeloatEd. delosa». Bjl&Ed, ila a. om 8. illa «. 5 and 6 transpote ». 
6 Ladonis (or ? Ladone) Ed, dodona a «. dodone S". 8 tutius a 8 S". oautius y c ^. 
9 quis IS". qui aw. 10 lactaret a. 11 ue Ed, oma. que «. malast^* 
malisaM. fluctibus 8. fluctibus a. frondibusYC. frugibuslS". 12 saturae a«. 
sacraeS". 14 oliuae a. oliue 8. olivaYclS". 15 Se cretos JSd. Secretosa». 
aleret. ageret a». tum aYC. cum SIS'. quae Jacob, After 18 a v.U loat, as 
Jacoh iuggeau. 19 tri^tem Wemsdorf. tristi a«. matrem ». mentema. 
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auersumue diem? sparsumue in semina dentem? 20 

quis non periurae doluit mendacia puppis, 
desertam uacuo Minoida litore questus? 
quicquid in antiqu 

um iactata est fabula carmen. 
fortius ignotas molimur pectore curas : 
qui tanto motus operi, quae tanta perenni 25 

explicet in densum flammas et trudat ab imo 
ingenti sonitu moles et proxima quaeque 
ignibus irriguis urat, mens carminis haec est. 

principio ne qiiem capiat fallacia uatum, 
sedes esse dei tumidisque e faucibus ignem 30 

Vulcani ruere et clausis resonare cauemis 
festinantis opus. non est tam sordida diuis 
cura, neque extremas ius est demittere in artes 
sidera : subducto regnant sublimia caelo 
illa neque artificum curant tractare laborem. 35 

discrepat a prima facies haec altera uatum : 
illis Cyclopas memorant fornacibus usos, 
cum super incudem numerosa in uerbera fortcs 
horrendum magno quaterent sub pondere fubnen, 
armarentque louem : turpe et sine pignore carmen. 40 

proxima uiuaces Aetnaei uerticis ignes 
impia sollicitat Phlegraeis fabula castris. 
temptauere, nefas, olim detrudere nfiundo 
sidera captiuique louis transferre gigantes 
imperium et uicto leges inponere caelo. 45 

his natura sua est aluo tenus: ima per orbes 
squameus intortos sinuat uestigia serpens. . 
construitur magnis ad proelia montibus agger: 
Pelion Ossa grauat, summus premit Ossan Olympus. 
iam coaceruatas nituntur scandere moles; 50 

20 Anersmnne a. Adnersnmne «. semina Scaliger, semine a«. 28 U a 

fragment of two V88. 25 Qni at. Qnis «. tanta perenni a». cansa perennis IS". 
A V. it lott after 25. 83 dimittere a t. 34 subdncto ay. sedueto 8 T. 

dSfortestS". fontesY fontesaSc. 39 fulmen «. flumen a. 40 eiJacob. 
est a«. 41 uiuoces a. aethnei a. 42 flegraeis a. 47 intortas a. 

intortUB». 49 Peloniossa a. grauat Jocob cor^*. creataw. terit ^. olim- 



impius et miles metuentia comminus astra 

prouocat: infestus cuuctos ad proelia diuos 

prouocat admotisque trementia sidera signis. 

luppiter en caelo metuit dextramque coruscam 

armatus flamma remouet caligine mundum. 55 

incuraant uasto primum clamore gigantes. 

hinc magno tonat ore pater, geminantque fauentes 

undique discordei sonitum simul agmine uenti, 

densa per attonitas rumpuntur fulmina nubes; 

atque in bellandum quae cuique potentia diuum 60 

in commune uenit : iam patri dextera Pallas 

et Mars scaeuus erat, iam cetera turba deorum 

stant utrimque. '|-deus"f' ualidos tum luppiter ignis 

increpat et uictor proturbat fulmine montes, 

illinc deuectae uerterunt terga ruinae 65 

infestae diuis acies, atque impius hostis 

praeceps cum castris agitur materque iacentis 

impellens uictos. tum pax est reddita mundo, 

tum liber cessat : uenit per sidera : caelum 

defensique decus mundi nunc redditur astris. 70 

gurgite Trinacrio morientem luppiter Aetna 

obruit Enceladon, uasto qui pondere montis 

aestuat et petulans expirat faucibus ignem. 

haec est mendosae uulgata licentia famae. 
uatibus ingenium est : hinc audit nobile carmen : 75 

plurima pars scenae uerum est faUacia: uates 
sub terris nigros uiderunt carmine manes 
atque inter cineres, Ditis pallentia regna 
mentiti uates Stygias undasque : canentes 

pu8 a. 52 infeBtus a 1 5". infensusYf. 53 trementia Ed. tertia a. qne — signis 
om «. 5i &nEd» e a». dextramqne a Aldus, dextraque ». 55 flamma a. 
flammam «. 57 Hinc /Sfca%«r. Hic a». 58 discordei -Ed . discordesa». 

Bonitum J(u:oh conj, comitum a». 69 flumina a. 60 Et que in, om rest ofv. ». 
Atque in arma ruit quaecunque 5". bellandumq : a. potintia a pr. m. 61 om all 
exceptok. 62scaeuus€. saeuusaw. caetera a. 63 deusualidos a«. metus: 

ualidos 5". 64 uictor 7 c. uicto a, 8 jw. wi. uinctos 8 corr . iacto 5". flumine a. 
65 deuectae ^tp-. m. S", deuictae avc. 66 Infestae ». Infert e a. 67 Prae- 
ceptis a. 69 cessat a. cessa c j^. m. c^ssa y. celsa ». celum a ». caeli 5". 

71 Curcite a. aethna a.' 72 enoeladum o). uasto qui ». uastoq : a. 

uasti quoque \ 5". 73 petulans «. petula inse a. patulis Aldus. . 76 uerum 
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hi Tityon poena strauere in iugera foedum 80 

-fBollicitant"!' ilU te circum, Tantale, ])oma 
soUicitantque siti: Minos, tuaque, Aeace, in umbris 
iura canunt idemque rotant Ixionis orbem. 
quicquid et interius falsi sibi conscia terret 

nec tu, terra, satis: speculantur numina divum 85 

nec metuunt oculos alieno admittere caelo. 
norunt bella deum, norunt abscondita nobis 
coniugia et falsa quotiens sub imagine peccet, 
taurus in Europen, in Laedam candidus ales 
luppiter, ut Danaae pretiosus fluxerit imber. 90 

debita carminibus libertas ista; sed omnis 
in uero mihi cura: canam quo feruida motu 
aestuet Aetna nouosque rapax sibi congerat ignes. 
quacumque inmensus se terrae porrigit orbis 
extremique maris curuis incingitur undis, 95 

non totum et solidumst; defit namque omnis hiatu, 
secta est omnis humus penitusque cauata latebris 
exiles suspensa uias agit; utque animanti 
per tota errantes percurrunt corpora uenae 
ad uitam, sanguis omnis qua commeat idem, 100 

terra uoraginibus conceptas digerit auras. 
scUicet aut olim diuiso corpore mundi 
in maria ac terras et sidera, sors data caelo 
prima, secuta maris, deseditque infima tellus, 
sed tortis rimosa cauis; et qualis aceruus 105 

exilit inparibus iactis ex tempore saxis, 
ut crebro introrsus spatio uacuata charybdis 
pendeat in sese, simiU quoque terra figura est 

Ed, rercun a«. 77 mdenmt a«*. fmcerxmt. 80 Hii a. 81 poma JS<!. 

poena a«. 82 aeacc^ a. 84 sibi oonscia a t ^> consortia 7 8 c. terret Ed : 

av.U herelost. terrent a». terrat^» 85 Nec tu terra a. Nec ut terra 8. 

Haec ut uera ^c. Non ut terra t Non est terra S". 86 metunt a. 88 peccet 
Ed. peccenta». 90 om yc. danae a. 93 aethna cl 95 incingitur a 

Aldus. hacigiturS. hic agiturYc. agitabitur t* agitatur ab S". . 96 et soli- 
dumst Ed. et solido a. et solidum «. defit l corr S". desunt aYc. desinit 8. 
97 agit utque ^. agiturq: aS". agit inque 7 8 c. 100 commeatYtS". cum 

meat a. comeat 8 c. 105 tortis a. totis ». 107 crebrer a. uacuata t^. 

nacat acta a. om 7 8 c. charibdis a. omyS c. corymbos l S". 108 figura est Ed . 
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in tenuis lazata uias: non omnis in artum 

nec stipata coit: siue illi causa uetusta est iio 

nec nata est facies, sed liber spiritus intra 

eflPugiens molitur iter; seu lympha perennis 

edit humum, limo furtimque obstantia mollit; 

aut etiam inclusi solidum fudere uapores 

atque igni quaesita uia est; siue omnia certis 115 

pugnauere locis, non est hic causa docendi, 

dum stet opus, causas. quis enim non credit inanis 

esse sinus penitus, tantos emergere fontis 

cum uidet, ac torrens uno se mergere hiatu 

nam mille ex tenui uocuoque agitata necesse est 120 

confluuia^errantes arcessant undique uenas, 

ut trahat ex pleno quod fortem contrahat amnem. 

flumina quinetiam latis currentia riuis 

occasus habuere suos : aut illa uorago 

derepta in praeceps fatali condidit ore, 125 

aut occulta fluimt tectis adoperta cauernis 

atque inopinatos referunt procul edita cursus. 

quod ni diuersos emittat terra canales 

hospitium fluuiorum aut semita, nuUa profecto 

fontibus et riuis constet uia, pigraque tellus 130 

conferta in solidum segni sub pondere cesset. 

quod si praecipiti conduntur flumina terra, 

condita si redeunt, si quaedam incondita surgunt, 

haud mirum claussis etiam si libera uentis 

spiramenta latent. certis tibi pignera rebus 135 

fignra tS". futtirae (i. e, futura .e.) a^c. fumum 8. 109 onmes a. 111 Nec ». 
Haec a|;5". 112 molitur ylS', molitus a. mollitur c8 corr. inter a. 

nympha a. perenni a». 113 lima Scaliger. 114 inclusis olidum a. fudere Ed, 
uiderea». mceie Sevin acad, d, inscr, y p. 226. IIQ docendi Aldus. dolendiaw. 
docenda GoraUus. 117 causas Ed. causae a». non credit inanis a. omyh%. 

non cTedski manes Aldiis.. non uiderit illud { 5". 119 ac torrens «. hac torres a. 
hyatu a. A v. is lost. 120 Nam mille Ed. Nam ille a. Non ille a>. uocuoque 
agitata jE7c2. uocemque agat apta aw. 121 Oonfluuia ZIS". Oum fluuio a. 

uenas a. et undas ». ab undis 1 5". . 122Vt-fia. Eta». fortem a. fonte or 
fontem ». 125 Derepta Scaliger. Direpta ». Direptam a. 126 auemis a. 

128 ni Jacoh. si a a>. 129 Ospitium a. fluuiorum % corr S"» fluuium a. flu- 

minum «. 131 Oonferta ^. Oonsertaac». segniat. segnis ». - 132 terra a. 
terrae m. 133 si quaedam Ed. siqua etiam a». 13i claussis Ed. classis a. 



atque oculis haesura tuis dabit ordine tellus : 

inmensos plerumque sinus et iugera pessum 

intercepta licet densaeque abscondita nocti 

prospectare : procul chaos ac sine fine ruinast. 

cemis et in siluis spatiosa cubilia retro 140 

antraque demersas penitus fodjsse latebras. 

incomperta uia est operum : tantum effluit intra 

argumenta dabunt ignoti uera profandi. 

tu modo subtiles animo duce percipe curas 

occultamque fidem manifestis abstrahe rebus. 145 

nam quo liberior quoque est animosior ignis 

semper in incluso, nec uentis segnior ira est 

sub terra penitusque mouent bic plura, necesse est 

uincla magis soluant, magis hoc obstantia pellant. 

nec tamen in rigidos exit contenta canales 150 

uis animae flammaeue : ruit qua proxima cedunt 

obliquumque secat qua uisa tenerrima massa est. 

hinc terrae tremor, hinc motus, ubi densus hiantes 

spiritus exagitat uenas cessantiaque urget. 

quod si spissa foret, solido si staret in omni, 155 

nuUa daret miranda sui spectacula tellus, 

pigraque et in pondus conferta immobilis esset. 

sed summis si forte putas concrescere causis 
tantum opus et subitis alimentum uiribus, ora 
quod patula in promptu cemis uastosque recessus, 160 

claiiBis «. 137 Inmensoa at^* InmenBiun ». 138 p begins» Inteicepta ap. 
IntercertaYct. ]ioet fi Scaliger, legetaw. densaqne p. nocte p. 139 procul 
om p : nastmn in margin, roinast Ed, niinae (i. e, ruina .e.) aw. minas (i. e. 
niinast) p. 140 spatiosa p. spatioque a w. 141 demersas penitns p. demissa 
pedibus a ». latebras p. latebris a w. demersis penitus sedisse latebris WemS' 
dorf conj. 142operuma». aeri p. effluit intra a«. influit intra J ^*. eflFugit 
ultra p. A V, seems lost here, 145 abstrahe aPvct* astrue T. 147 in 

incluso p. ininclusus a. in inclusis w. 148 hic plura, Ed, hoc plura aP w. 

haecplurat^. 150 rigidos a ». riuos p. 151 flammaeue ruit p. flamma 

uerrit a. flamma neurit 8. flamma urit 7 c. fiamma auertit t S', qua p t ^* 
quaa^c. 152 qua uisa a w. quaecausap? massaestE(Z. caussa est p? causa 
estaw. 153 hiantes p. hiatus^c. hiatu a<». 155 sob'do si staret ap. 

solidos instaret-yc. solidosque instaret 8. solidoque instarett^* in omni p. 
inamni a. immani 8. inani ». 157 conferta immobilis p. confert immo- 

bilis a. confertim mobilis 78C. confestim mobilist^* 158 concrescere p. 

eoncredere a ^. congredere «. 159 subitis p. summis a». ora p. orisa». 
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: falleris et nondum certo tibi lumine res est. 
namque ilUs quaecumque uacant in hiatibus, omnis 

et sese introitu soluunt adituque patenti 

conuersae languent uires animosque remittunt. 

quippe ubi qtii teneat uentos acuatque morantis 165 

in uacuo defit, cessant, tantumque profuudi 

explicat errantis et in ipso limine tardant. 

angustis opus est turbare in faucibus illos : 

feruet opus, densaque premit premiturque ruina 

nunc euri boreaeque notus, nunc huius uterque. 170 

hinc uenti rabies, hinc saeuo quassat hiatu 

fundamenta soli, trepidant urbesque caducae. 

inde neque est aliud, si fas est credere, mundo 

uenturam antiqui faciem ueracius omen. 

haec immo cum sit species naturaque terrae, 175 

introrsus cessante solo trahit undique uenas. 

Aetna sui manifesta fides et proxima uero est: 

non illic duce me occultas scrutabere causas: 

occurrent oculis ipsae cogentque fateri. 

plurima namque patent illi miracula monti; 180 

hinc uasti terrent aditus merguntque profundo; 

porrigit hinc artus penitusque os erigit ultra ; 

hinc scissae rupes obstant discordiaque ingens; 

inter opus nectunt aliae mediumque coercent, 

160 Qnod patnla p. Qnae nallda a». naBtotsqae p. nalidosqae a». 161 Fal- 

leris et p. Fallere sed aw. certo tibi Imnine res est p. tibi lumine certaqne 
retro a». 162 inia qnaecamque naoant hiatibus p. in oudid 'Ed\ av.is here lost, 
illuc quod cumq; uacat hiat impetus a. » are more corrupt, 163 sese a«. 

ToseS. rosae yt. restS". 164 conoeptae p. 166 qui teneat p. oonti- 

neat a». uentos aouatque Ed, uentos aquasque p. uentosa qua quaeque a ^. 
nentosa queq. 78C 166 defit p. desint a». cessant a^. cessa ». 

167 limite p y. tradunt p. 168 turbare in t T. turburare in y, turbant in a 8 c 
turbanti p. illo p. 169 densaque premit p. densique premunt a o». 170 Nunc 
euri boreaeque notus p. Hino furtum boreaeque noto a. Hino (Hio y) furtim 
boreequenoto-ySc. huiusap». unus jr. uterque T. uterque est ap^t. 
171 Hinc PYtS". Hioa8. hinc apw. hic 8. 172 soli p. solo a^tS^. 
174 Venturum a. 175 immo p. primo a«. 176 trahat p. 177 Aethna a. 

178 illic 7 c 5". illi p. illinc a 8 1 179 ipsi ay€. 182 Porrigit hino p. 

Corrigit hic a«. penitusque os erigit J?d. penitus quos exigit a. penitusque 
exaestuatp. penitusque quod exigit 8|;. penitusq, exigit ^c. 183 scissae p. 

8]»80a6a<». 184 aliae p. uariesaS. uarios ^cl 8 corr T. eoheroent a-yt 
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pars igni domitae, pars ignes ferre coactae. 185 

haec operis uisenda sacri faciesque domusque, i86b 

haec illi sedes tantarumque area rerum est. 

nunc opus artificem incendi causamque reposcit, 
non illam parui aut tenuis discriminis: ignes 
mille sub exiguo ponent tibi tempore ueram: 190 

res oculique docent, res ipsae credere cogunt, 
quin etiam tactu moneam contingere, tuto 
si liceat : prohibent flammae custodiaque ignis 
illi operist: arcent aditus diuinaque rerum 
cura: sine arbitrio est: eadem procul omnia cemes. 196 
nec tamen est dubium, penitus quid torreat Aetna» 
aut quis mirandus tantae faber imperet arti. 
pellitur exhaustae glomeratim nimbus harenae, 
flagrantes properant moles, uoluuntur ab imo 200 

fiindamenta; fragor tota nunc rumpitur Aetna, 
nunc fusca pallent incendia mixta ruina. 
ipse procul magnos miratur luppiter ignes, 
neue sepulta noui surgant in bella gigantes, 
neu Ditem regni pudeat neu Tartara caelo 205 

uertat, in occulto tantum premit ; omniaque extra 
congeries operit saxorum et putris harena; 
quae nec sponte sua faciunt nec corporis ulKs 
sustentata cadunt robusti uiribus: omnes 

186 nt maior speoies aetnae saccnrrat inanis 
195 nt maior speoies etne suocnrrat inanis 



186=196 seems spurious. 186 homat». followa 188 in fL operi p. 187 ilK p. 
illis aw. tantanimqne area remm est pi. tantamm sedesq;- areamm est a. 
tantamm sedesqne area (arca y) rerum est 78. 188 inoendi ap. inoendia ». 

incendit S". 189 so a». Non illam pamo ant tenni disorimine signis p. 

190 exigno ponent tibi tempore ». exiguo ponentibns tempora a. neram Ed . 
nera a». neras S'. ezignum nenient tibi pignora tempus p. 191 oouloa 

duount p. cogent p. 192 moneam p. moneat a. moneant^t^. tnto p. 

toto a«. 194 operist Ed. operi est p. operum est aw. 196 oemis p». 

197 quid p. quin a». torreatp». torqueat a. aethna a. 198 im- 

peret $(5*. imperat ap-yct 199 exhaustae p. exutaea». glomeratim p. 
glomeratnr a». glomeratus S". nymbnsa-yt* 200 uolunT a. 201 Aethna a. 
203 magnos a ». tantos p. 204Neuea». Ne p. 206 Vertat p-yt Ver- 

tant aSc. premit a». tremit p. omniaqne extra p. onmia dextra a«. 
207 opexiiAldus. operis ap». arenae p. 208 faciunt a«. neniunt p. 



exagitant uenti turbas ac uertice saeuo 210 

in densum conlecta rotant uoluuntque profundo. 
haec causa expectanda ; at erunt incendia niontis, 
spiritus inflabit momen languentibus acre. 
nam prope nequiquam par est uiolentia flammae : 
ingenium uelox illi motusque perennis; 215 

uerum opus auxilium est ut pellat corpora: nuUus 
impetus est ipsi; qua spiritus imperat, audit: 
hic princeps magnoque sub hoc duce militat ignis. 

nunc quoniam in promptu est operis natura solique, 
unde ipsi uenti, quae res incendia pascit; 220 

cum subito cobibentur^ iners quae causa silenti, 
subsequar : inmensus labor est sed fertilis idem : 
digna laborantis respondent praemia curis. 
non oculis solum pecudum miranda tueri 
more nec effusis in humum graue pascere corpus, 225 

nosse fidem rerum dubiasque exq|iirere causas, 
ingenium sacrare caputque attoUere caelo, 
scire quot et quae sint magno natalia mundo 
principia: occasus metuunt an saecula pergunt 
et firma aetemo religata est machina uinclo? 230 

solis scire modum, ut, quanto minor orbita lunaest, 
haec breuior cursu bis senos peruolet orbes, 
annuus ille meet; quae certo sidera currant 
ordine, quaeue suos errent incondita cursus; 

ullispS. nllia-yci;. 209 robnsti p. robnstis a». 210 Exagitant nenti 

turbas ac p. Exigitur nenti turbas a a. Exigitnr nertitnr basa 8 (nasa 5". saxa cS"). 
iExigitnr neritnr saxo nertice 7. 211 conlecta p. coniecta a-y 8. congestat^. 

212 Haec apt. Hac 'yc. Nec ST. cansa expectanda; at emnt Ed. canssae 
expectanda temnt p. cansa expectata mnnt ao». mortis a. 218 iDA&hii Ed, 

inflatis ap o». momen Scaliger, nomen a p w. acre Ed . aer a P «. 214 par a ». 
pars p. niolentia pr. nolentia a. nolnentia ■yt. nolnencia 8. flammae p. 
eemper aw. 216 corpora p Scaliger, corpore a». 217 andit aw. andet p. 

218 Hic Ed. Hinc ap8. Nnnc Yctr. magnoqne Ed. magnosqne a8^. 
magnnsqne fiytS'. snb hoc dnce a w. qni snb dnce p. 220 Ynde p. Yna ao». 
221 cohibentnr Matthiae. cohibetnr a ». cohibent p. iners p. inest a w. 
223 Pigra laboratis p. praemi* a. 224 peccndnm a. tneri p. fnere a w. 

226 remm p. rebns aw. 227 so p. Sacra peringentem (pemrgentem S^ capiti- 
qne attollere caelnm a «. 228 qnod a 8. natalia a. fatalia p. talia ». 

229 &n Gorallus. ada». 230 ninclo a p ^^(Zi««. mnndo ». 2B1 ui Ed, 

etaP». Innaest E(2. Innaestaw. Innae est p 7 (. 232Haeoa». Hoc p. 

peraolat p. 233 AnnnB a. meet p. monet a^^. mouet 8ct. 
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Bcire uices etiam edgnorum et tradita iura, 235 

sex cum nocte rapi, totidem cum luce referri; 235 b 

nubila cur caelo, terria denuntiet imbres, 

quo rubeat Fhoebe quo &ater palleat igni; 

tempora cur uarient anni: uer, prima iuuenta, 

cur aestate perit, cur aestas ipsa senescit, 

autumnoque obrepit hiems et in orbe recurrit? 240 

axem scire Helices et tristem nosse cometen, 

Lucifer unde micet quaue Hesperus, unde Bootes; 

Saturni quae stella tenax, quae Martia pugnaz; 

quo rapiant nautae^ quo sidere lintea tendant; 

scire uias maris et caeli praedicere cursus, 245 

quo uolet Orion, quo Sirius incubet index; 

et quaecumque iacent tanto miracula mundo 

non congesta pati nec aceruo condita rerum, 

sed manifesta notis certa disponere sede 

singula, diuina est animi ac iucunda uoluptaa. 250 

sed prior haec dominis cura est cognoscere terram, 

quaeque in ea miranda tulit natura notare, 

haec nobis magis adfinis caelestibus astris. 

nam quae mortalis spes? quaeue amentia maior, 

in louis errantem regno perquirere uelle, 255 

tantum opus ante pedes transire ac perdere segnes? 

torquemur miseri in paruis premimurque labore; 

scrutamur rimas et liertimus omne profundum; 276 

quaeritur argenti semen, nunc aurea uena; 2*J7 

torquentur flamma terrae ferroque domantur, 2J% 

eidera p t ^. sidere a 7 ^. sedere 8. 234 qnaene a «». qnae p. qtiaeqne | T. 
Buos enent Ed, suo errant a «. suos seruent p. suo careant 5". oursus Bd, 
cursu OoraUus. cura a«». motus p. 2d5 et om a«. 235 b om aU hut p. 

236 caelo terris a». panope caelo p. 238 uariant o». uer prima p. prima- 

quea». 239 Cura aestatae a. cura a. senescat 'yc. 240 Autmnoq; a. 

hiemps t* 241 cometem c». 243 quae — quaeapca. cur — cur ^. mastia a. 

244 linthea a 7 1. tendant aca. pandant p. 245 praediscere a. 246 Qua p. 

uolet a c». uocet p. Sirius p S". setius a. secius 8 1* serus y c. inoubet a ». 
excubet p. 248 congesta p. digesta a c». 249 cerata a. 251 hec a. domi- 
nis a. omni p. hominis ». 252 Quaeque in ea p. Et quae nunc a w. omv.yt. 
253 magis p. magna a n, 254 mortalis spes. quaeue amtia a. mortali cuiquam 
est amentia p. mortaJis spes e quae amatia y. mortalis spes est que amancia 8. 
255 Inisuis a. uelle a». diuos p. 256 ac a p. et «. segnes a c». segne eet p. 
257 preminiurque a«». terimurque p. 276 277 278 righUy follow 2li7 in fi. 
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dum sese pretio redimant ueramque professae 258 

tum demum uiles taceant inopesque relictae. 

noctes atque dies festinant arua coloni, 260 

callent rure manus, glebarum expendimus usum, 

fertilis haec segetisque feracior, altera uitis; 

haec platanis humus, haec herbis dignissima tellus; 

haec dura et melior pecori siluisque fidelis; 

aridiora tenent oleae, sucosior ulmis 265 

grata. leues cruciant animos et corpora causae, 

horrea uti saturent, tumeant et dolea musto, 

plenaque desecto surgant faenilia campo: 

sic auidi semper qua uisum est carius istis. 

implendus sibi quisque bonis est artibus: illae 270 

sunt animi fruges, hae rerum maxima merces, 

scire quod occulto terrae natura coercet; 

nuUum fallere opus, non mutos cemere sacros 

Aetnaei montis fremitus animosque furentis; 

non subito pallere sono, non credere subter 275 

caelestis migrasse minas aut Tartara rumpi; 279 

nosse quid impediat uentos, quid nutriat ignes, 280 

unde repente quies et multo foedere pax sit. 



concrescant animi, penitus seu forte cauemae 

introitusque ipsi sement, seu terra minutis 

rara foraminibus tenues in se abstrahat auras ; 

plenius hoc etiam, rigido quia uertice surgit 285 

illinc infestis atque hinc obnoxia uentis, 

276 et nertimns ap-y. euertimns ». 278 Torqnenttir a». Torrentnr p. 

258 professa est ». 259 niles taceant ao». hnmilesqne iacent p. 260 festi- 

nent a. 261 expendimns nsnm p. expellimnr nsn a ». 262 segetisqne Gry- 

phiu8l647. segetiqne a tt. segeti p. mtiB Gryphivs 1647, nitiaPca. 263 pla- 
tanis a». plantis p. 264 dnra et p. dinitiao». diti S". 265nlmispr. 

nlmns ao». 267 Horrea nti satnrent ac». Horreaqne nt satnre p. et ao». nt p. 
dolea a. dolia ». 268 Planaqna a>. fienilia a. 269 qnonis est carior ipsis p. 
270 astibns a. Hiae Aldus, illisapo». 271 hae a. haec p». maximaaw. 

est optima p. 272 qnod c. qnid a p ». exculto a. terrae natura p. natnra 

terra a. natnra terrae 8 c. natnrae terra y l. cohercet a 7 (. 273 mntos Scali- 
ger. mnltos a T. mnlto ». mnltnm p. 274 Aethnei cu 275 pallere p S". 

oallereaa». 279 mmpi p. mundia». 280 impediat a c». intendat p. 

ignes p ». illos a. 281 repente a ». reperta p. One or more vss, are loat here, 

282 caneme a 7. 284tennesp. neueac». .285qniaaS. qna ^^ct* 
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undique diuersas admittere cogitur auras, 

et coniuratis addit concordia uires; 

siue introrsus agunt nubes et nubilus auster; 

seu forte Iii flexere caput tergoque feruntur: 290 

praecipiti deiecta sono premit unda fugatque 

torpentes auras pulsataque corpora denset. 

nam ueluti sonat hora duci Tritone canoro: 

pellit opus collectus aquae uictusque mouere 

spiritus, et longas emugit bucina uoces: 295 

carmineque irriguo magnis cortina theatris 

imparibus numerosa modis canit arte regentis, 

quae tenuem impellens animam subremigat unda; 

haud aliter summota furens torrentibus aura 

pugnat in angusto, et magnum commurmurat Aetna. 300 

credendum est etiam uentorum existere causas 

sub terra similis harum quas cemimus extra: 

ut cum densa premunt inter se corpora, turba 

elisa in uacuum fugiupt et proxima secum 

momine torta trahunt tutaque in sede resistunt. 305 

quod si forte mihi quaedam discordia tecum est 
principiisque aliis credas consurgere uentos, 
nondubium rupes aliquas penitusque cauemas 
proruere ingenti sonitu, casuque propinquas 
diffugere impellique animas: hinc crescere uentos: 310 
aut humore etiam nebulas effundere largo; 
ut campis agrisque solent quos adluit amnis : 
uallibus exoriens caligat nubilus aer; 
flumina parua ferunt auras ; uis proxima uento est ; 

uestioe a. 286 infestis Jaeoh. infestus a w. insessa est p. nentis p. nitis a^. 
uitesSc. obnoxius intuB 1 5^. p ends here. 287 cogitur Ed. cogitat a». 

290 hi add Ed. om a». 291 deiecia, Scaliger. delectaa». delata T. 

unda Scaliger? una aw. 292 Torpentes de Rooy. Torrentes a». 

293 hora duci Ed . ora duc a. ora (ore y c) diu a. aura diu Scaliger. canoro a. 

294 opus 8 2w. wi. opesaw. 297 arte ». arta a. 29S Tmd& aytAldiLs, 
undam 8 1 T. 300 §tlma a y. 301 causas 8 T. causam a 7 c (. 302 terra ». 
terras aj. terris 5". 303 Vt a corr 0. Et apr. m. premunt Gronouius. 
cremant a ». turba ». turbant a. 304 fugiunt Jacoh. fugiant a ». perhaps 
fugitant. 305 Momine Gronouiii«. Momiaa, Scaliger. Nominaa». toriA Jacob. 
tota a ». tutaque in a ». tuta dum Ja^ob conj. 307 que add Aldus. om a». 
309 Proruere Aldus. Prouebere a ». 810 crescere a. cemere ». 312 Yt 
Aldus. Auta». adHvdt Ed. abluit a. obluit ». obmit^S'. 814 Flumina a». 
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eminus adspirat fortis et uerberat humor. 315 

atque haec in uacuo si tanta potentia rorum est, 

hoc plura efficiant infra clusique necesse est. 

his agitur causis extra, penitusque coactos 

exagitant uentos: pugnant in faucibus; arte 

pugnantis suffi)cat iter; uelut unda profundo . 320 

terque quaterque exhausta graues ubi perbibit euros, 

ingeminant fluctus et primos ultimus urget; 

haud secus adstrictus certamine tangitur ictu 

spiritus inuoluensqae suo sibi pondere rupes 

densa per ardentes exercet corpora uires ; 325 

et quacumqae iter est properat transitque morantem; 

donec confluuio ueluti siphonibus actus 

exilit atque furens tota uomit igneus Aetna. 

quod si forte putas isdem decurrere uentos 
faucibus atque isdem pulsos remeare, notandas 330 

res oculis locus ipse dabit cogetque negare. 
quamuis caeruleo siccus loue fulgeat aether 
purpureoque rubens surgat iubar aureus ostro, 
illinc obscura semper caligine nubes 

pigraque defuso circumstupet fhumidaf uultu, 335 

prospectans sublimis opus uastosque receptus. 
non illam uorat Aetua nec uUo intercipit aestu: 
obsequitur quacumque iubet leuis aura reditque. 
placantes etiam caelestia numina ture 
summo ceme iugo, uel qua liberrimus Aetna 340 

inprospectus hiat, tantarum semina rerum 
si nihU irritet flammas stupeatque profandum. 

Flamina 1 5". uis 1 5" 8 corr . tiix a ». 816 nacuo 8 5". nacuos a ». rorum Jacoh. 
rerumati». 317 efficiant a i^^dt^. efficiunt ». 31S agitur ao». igitur 5ca- 

liger, coactoB£<2. coactusaSS". coactis w. coacti iSfcaZi^er. 319 uentos a ». 
Tienii Scaliger, 321 perbibit JS". jihibit a. phibe -y. perbibere 8. 322 In- 
geminant a^. Ingeminatt^. primostS". primusa». ultimos a. 324 rupes 
Ed, uiresaw. 326 uires a-ySc. neruos 1 5". uenas -4ZdM«. 327 siponi- 

bus a. siphonibus actus om 7 8 c. reuolutis aestibus amnis 5". 328 aethna a. 

329 decurre a. 330 autq ; a. isdem % 5". idem a 7 8. pulsos Aldm 1634. 

pulsis a 7 c |. notandas 5". notanda a. notanda 7. notanda sint 8. 332 ceruleo 
sicus a. fulgeat a. frigeat 7 8 c. fugiat l T. 336 humida a ». ? atmida. 

336 Prospectans Ed . Prospectant a ». Prospeotat l T. uastusq ; a. 337 uorat 
Jacob. uidet a». aethna a. 339 turae a. 340 aethna o. 842 irridet a.. 
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huic igitur credis? torrens ut spiritus iUe 

qui rupes terramque rotat, qui fulminat ignes, 

cum rexit uires et praeceps flexit habenas 345 

praesertim, ipsa suo decliuia pondere numquam 

corpora deripiat ualidoque absoluerit arcu 1 

quod si fallor, adest species; tantusque ruinaest 

impetus, adtentos oculorum transfugit ictus 

haec leuitas; tantos igitur ferit aura mouetque 350 

sparsa liquore manus sacros ubi uentilat ignis, 
uerberat ora tamen; pulsataque corpora nostris 
incursant: adeo in tenuist, uim causa repellit: 
non cinerem stipulamue leuem, non arida sorbet 
gramina; non tenuis plantis humus excita praedas 355 

surgit adoratis sublimis fumus ab aris: 
tanta quies illi est et pax innoxia rapti. 

siue peregrinis igitur propriisue potentis 
coniurant animae causis, ille impetus ignes 
et montis partes atra subuectat harena; 360 

uastaque concursu trepidantia saxa fragoris 
ardentisque simul flammas ac fulmina rumpunt ; 
haud aliter quam cum prono iacuere sub austro 
aut aquilone fremunt siluae, dant brachia nodo 
implicitae: hac serpunt iunctis incendia ramis. 365 

nec te decipiant stolidi mendacia uulgi, 
exhaustos cessare sinus, dare tempora, rursus 
ut rapiant uires repetantque in proelia uicti. 
pelle nefas animi mendacemque exue famam : 
non est diuinis tam sordida rebus egestas 370 

343HuiQCa. Hle Sealiger. illiatt. H4: rcA&t Jaet>b. notat a«. aorat T. 

345 Cum rexit a. Our exit o». precepBa. 347 deripiat Croral^tts. diripiania-yS'. 
diripiatS^. &hsolueTit Sealiger, absolaeret a «. 348sia8. ni-yc. nisitS'. 
minaest Ed. ruinis a». 360 Haee Sealiger. Nec ao». One or more vss. are 

lo8t. 352 nris a. nostra w. 853 ia tenoist Ed. in tenui a». tennis t S". 

355 humus excita predas a. exit humus apredas 8. exit humor apridas c. exit 
humor apndas y. humor exit eisdem IS", A v. is lost. 356 adoratis aytt 

odoratus 8. odoratis Scaliger. 858 ue Scaliger. que a <a. 359 ignes a. 

igois w. 362 fulmina a <a. flumina Vlitivs to Grat. eyneg. 445. 365 hac Go- 

rallw. haeea. hecySc. het. hae S". 367 Exaustos a. 368Yt8r. 
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nec poruas mendicat opes nec conrogat auiB^i. 

praesto sunt operae uentorum examina semper: 

causa latet quae rumpat iter cogatque morari. 

saepe premit fauces magnis extructa ruinis 

congeries clauditque uias luctamine ab imo 375 

et, spisso ueluti tecto,* sub pondere praestat 

haud simili strepere bos cursu, cum frigida monti 

desidia est tutoque Ucet desidere uentis. 

post ubi conticuere, mora uelocius urgent: 

pellunt oppositi moles ac uincula rumpant, 380 

quicquid in obliquum , est, frangunt iter, acrior ictu 

impetus exoritur, magnis operata rapinis 

flamma micat latosque ruens exundat in agros; 

si cessata diu referunt spectacula uenti. 

nunc superant quaecimique rigant incendia siluae; 385 

quae flammis alimenta uocant, quod nutriet Aetna^ 

incendi poterunt: illis uemacula causis 

materia adpositumque igni genus utile terraest 

uritur assidue caJidus nunc sulpburis bumor, 

nunc spissus crebro praebetur aiumine sucus, 390 

pingue bitumen adest et quicquid comminus acris 

irritat flammas: illius corporis Aetna est. 

atque hanc materiam penitus discurrere, fontes 

infectae rumpuntur aquae radice sub ipsa. 

pars oculis manifesta iacet quae robore dura est 39S 

ac lapis : in pingui feruent incendia suco. 

quin etiam uarie quaedam sine alumine saxa 

toto monte liquant: illis custodia flammae 

Ant a|. Haud7€. B70 dinmis Aldus. diuitlisaw. tamSS". iama^ct* 

a.egesta8 a. 871paniasa. paroo». 872 operae S^". opere a|. operi-YcS". 
373 quae rumpat iter a Scaliger, quaerunt pariter «. . 374 Sepe a-y. 

«1 tnr - 

375 luctamur a. 376 spis^o c7aco&. scisso a». 377 simili strepere hos cursu 
Ed. similis teneros oureu a. similiQ teneros cur se 78. sitls teueros our se c. 

378 desidere nenias Jacob, disoedere uentos Wenudarf. diaeedere montes a». 

379 oonticuere a^c. contueze 8. 384 cessat adiure (or a iiure) f emnt ». 
385 rigant Ji7(2. regant ». 386flAmmist^* flammasao». uooant (=uacant)' 
Ed. uocentac». uaoent £fcaZi^«r. quod-yct* quida^. quit 8« nutrietJB^d, 
nutriat a «. aethnS «. 388 terrae est Wemsdorf, terrent a n, 390 pre< 
betur CL alnmine Jaeob. numine a8. uimine XS". 892 aethna at 
304 rumpmituraquae£(2. eripiantur atq; a. eripiantur aque 8. 396 io a«. 
tkiJacob. 897 alumine£(2. numine a8. nomine7c nimine t^* 
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uera tenaxque data est; sed maxima causa molaris 

illius incendi lapis est; is uindicat Aetnam. 4CX) 

quem si forte manu teneas ac robora cemas, 

nec feruere putes, ignem nec spaigere posse. 

sed simul ac ferro quaeras, respondet, et ictu 

scintillat calor: hunc multis circum inice flammis 

et patere extorquere animos atque exue robur. 405 

fundetur ferro citius; nam mobilis ilK 

et metuens natura mali est ubi cogitur igni. 

sed simul atque hausit flammas, non tutior hausti 

ulla domus, seruans aciem duramque tenaci 

septa fidest: ut tum est iUi patientia uictol 410 

uix umquam redit in uires atque euomit ignem. 

totus enim denso stipatur robore: tarde 

per tenuis admissa uias incendia nutrit 

cunctanterque eadem et pigre concepta remittit. 

nec tamen hoc uno quod montis plurima pars est 415 

uincit et incendi causam tenet ille : profecto 

miranda est lapidis uiuax animosaque uirtus : 

cetera materies quaecumque est fertilis igni, 

ut semel accensa est, moritur, nec restat in illa 

quod repetas: tantum cinis et sine semine terra est: 420 

hic semel atque iterum patiens ac mille perhaustis 

ignibus instaurat uires nec desinit ante 

quam leuis excocto defecit robore pumex: 

in cinerem putresque iacet dilapsus harenas. 

ceme locis etiam his similes arsisse cauemas: 425 
illic materiae nascentis copia maior; 
sed genus hoc lapidis (certissima signa coloris) 
quod nuUas adiunxit opes, elanguit ignis. 
dicitur, insidiis flagrans Aenaria quondam, 

398 liqnant t ^. Hqaentaw. 399 mola aoris a. 400 eai: is Ed, est si a. 

sic «». is sibi GoraUm, aetbnam a. 401 robora Gorallus, robore a». 

402 feruere at fEuere-ySc. semare 5", 404 calor 8. dolora-yct. color T. 

inice a. isse 7 8 € 407 natura alii a. cogitur \ S', ooritur a8. coqnitur 7 c. 

410 fidest : ut tum est Ed . fide tutum est a. fides tutum est w. 412 tarde 8. 

cardo a. tardans^c. tardatS". 414 concepta E(2. coeptaaw. acceptaS^. 

416illea». illa T. 417 lapidis de 22oo^. lapiduma». 418 Caetera a. 

421 Hic Aldus 1534. Sio a 8 {. Si 7 c. 424 delapsus a «. 425 his om a ». 

add Ed, arsisse 8 corr S', adsiste a. adsisse 8 pr, m. adscisse ^c. 428 elan- 
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nunc extincta; super testisque Neapolin inter 430 

et Cumas locus et multis iam frigidus annis; 

quamuis aetemum pinguescat ut ubere sulphur : 

in mercem legitur, tanto est fecimdius Aetna. 

insula, cui nomen facies dedit ipsa Botunda, 

sulphure non solum nec obesa bitumine terra est; 435 

et lapis adiutat generandis ignibus aptus; 

sed raro famat, qui uix, si accenditur, ardet, 

in breue mortales flammas quod copia nutrit. 

insula durat adhuc, Vulcani nomine sacra, 

pars tamen incendi : maior refrixit et alto 440 

iactatas recipit classes portuque tuetur. 

quae restat minor et diues satis ubere terra est, 

sed non Aetnaeis uires quae conferat illis. 

atque haec ipsa tamen iam quondam extincta fuissjet, 

ni ftirtim adgereret SicuK uicinia montis 445 

materiam siluamque suam, pressoue canali 

huc illuc ageret uentoe et pasceret ignes. 

sed melius res ipsa notis spectataque ueris 
occurrit signis nec temptat fallere testem. 
nam circa latera atque imis radicibus Aetnae 450 

candentes efflant lapides disiectaque saxa 
intereunt uenis, manifesto ut credere possis 
pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse molarem, 
cuius defectus ieiunos conficit ignis. 

ille ubi collegit flammas, iacit, et simul ictu 455 

materiam accendit cogitque liquescere secum. 
haud equidem mirum facie, qua cemimus extra, 

guit Jatdb. et langult a m. 429 enarea a 7. 430 testisqne a. tectisqTie 0. 

431 locas et a. locus ac (. locns sed S. locus^yc. ' locus est il{(2tt8. 432 nt 

nbere "Ed, et nbere a 8. ex nbere 7 c. ab nbere t ^. 433 aethna a. 434 ro- 
tnndae Scaliger. 435 bitumine a. atnnie S. acnmine y c. cacnmine l S". 

436 lapsis a. generandis o. gerendis 7!. gerenidisS. regerendis 5". 
437quia(i». qnin 5". 439 dnrat adhnc fifca%er. durataaw. 440 maior 

refrixit -ycr. maiore frixit a. 441 lactata a. 443 Aetnaeis T. aethnei a. 
pthnei y. etnei 8 c J. illis 5". illi a «. 445 furtum a. adgereret S". adge- 

neret a ». Siculi nioinia montis a. oro «. pecretis callibus humor 5". 447 ager 
etnentos a. pasceret-4Ww. posceretaw. 448 notis a, nocte «. nota est JS". 
spectaqne a. neris cS". nentis a. nenis ■ySt. 449 testem Haupt, 

pestema». 450 aethnae a. 454 ieinnos 7 c. ieiunns a. ieiuniis 8. 

conficit Ed . oolligit a ». 455 iacit Aldus 1534. iacet a ». 457 facie qna Ed . 
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Bi lenitor, opus restat: magiB uritur illic 

Bollicitatque magis uicina incendia saxum 

certaque uenturae praemittit pignora flammae. 460 

nam simul atque mouet uiris turbamque minatus 

diffugit extemploque solum trahit ictaque "framis"!" 

et graue sub terra murmur demonstrat et ignes. 

tum pauidum fugere et sacris concedere rebus 

par erit: e tuto speculaberis omnia coUi. 465 

nam subito efferuent bonerosa incendia raptis: 

accensae subeunt moles truncaeque ruinae 

prouoluunt atque atra sonant examina barenae. 

illinc incertae facies hominumque figurae: 

pars lapidum domitast, stantis pars robore pugnae^ 470 

nec recipit flammas hic, hic defessus anhelat; 

utque aperit se hostis, decrescit spiritus illic: 

haud aliter quam cum laeto deuicta tropaeo 

prona iacet campis acies et castra sub ipsa. 

tum si quis lapidum summo pertabuit igni, 475 

asperior species, et quaedam sordida faex est ' 

qualem purgato cemas desidere ferro. 

uerum ubi paulatim exiluit sublata caducis ' 

congeries saxis, angusto uertice surgunt. 

sic uelut in fomace lapis torretur et omnis 480 ' 

exustus penitus uenis subit altius humor: ' 

amissis opibus leuis et sine pondere pumex 

excutitur: liquor ille magis femere magisque ' 

fluminis in speciem mitis procedere tandem 

incipit et pronis demittit collibus undas. 485 

illae paulatim bis sena in milia pergunt; 

facie qn^ a. fateqne 8. scate qd 7. factu quod tS". 458 niritiir a. 

461 niriB a. cnris ». minatns a. minntns w. One or more vss. are lost. 

462 exemploqne a. 463 om 8. 466 Par erit: e Scaliger. Parere et a». 
colli t^", collis a». 469 470 om all but a. 470 domitast, stantis Ed. 
domita stanti a. Tohore Ed. robora a. 471 recipit «. repit a. hic, hic E(2, 
hincaw. nec hinc 7. monshinot^. defessns ca. defensns a. 472 Ytqne 
GoraUus. Atqne aca. 473 trophaeo a. 476 species Ed. sopitaes aS". 
sopita est 'ySe. f aex a. fax ». fas ■ye. 477cemas£d. cemesa». cemis 
editions. desidere a8. descidg^. discedere l^. 480 neluti ayj;. 
483 feruere a Scaliger. semare ». 485 pronis Ed, pmnis a. primis ». 
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quippe nihil reuocat, curuis nihil ignibus obstat, 

nulla tenet frustra moles: simul omnia pugnant. 

nunc siluae rupesque rotant haec tela, solumque 

ipsum adiutat opes facilesque sibi induit amnis. 490 

quod si forte cauis cunctatus uallibus haesit, 

utpote inaequalis uoluens perpascitur agros, 

ingeminat fluctus et stantibus increpat undis 

(sicut cum rapidum curuo mare cernimus aestu) : 

ac primum tenuis, simas agit ulteriores. 495 

progrediens late diflFanditur, et succemens 

• ••••••»• 

flumina consistunt ripis ac frigore durant, 

paulatimque ignes coeunt ac flammea messis. 

exuitur facies tum, prima ut quaeque rigescit : 

effumat moles atque ipso pondere tracta 500 

uoluitur ingenti strepitu, praecepsque sonanti 

cum solido inflicta est, pulsatos dissipat ictus, 

et qua disclusa est candenti robore fulget. 

emicat examen: plagis ardentia saxa, 

scintillas, procul esse fides, procul esse ruentis. 505 

incolumi feruore cadunt; uerum impetus ignes 

Symaethi quondam ut ripas traiecerit amnis, 

uix iunctis quisquam faxo dimouerit illas: 

uicenos persaepe pedes iacet obruta moles. 

sed frustra certis disponere singula causis 510 

temptamus, si firma manet tibi fabula mendax, 
materiam ut credas aliam fluere igne, fauillae 
flumina proprietate simul concrescere, siue 
commixtum lento flagrare bitumine sulphur: 
nam post exustam cretam quoque robora fundi, 515 

dimittit a «. collibus aa>. callihus Scaliger, ^Sl ouruia Ed. curtisao». 

cartis-yc. ostat a. ^S9 Totant Wernsdorf conj. notanta». 490 Ipsum Go- 

rallus, Ipsaa». amnis a. annis w. 491 uasibus ». 492 inequalis a. 493 In- 
geminat l^, Ingeminant ac». 494 cemimus Ed, cemulus a-yS. cemitur IS", 
496 simas 8. imas a. om y c. sinus 1 5". 496 one or more vss. are lost. 

501 precepsq; a-y. 602 inflicta or iuflixa £^caZt^^. inflexaa». pulsatosaw. 

pulsantestr. pulsantis GoraMi«. 606 ScintiUas a. Scintilla ». 507 Sy- 

m&eihiEd. Simethi a. Si uel fumanti et hii -y 8. Si uel fumanti c. 608 fas^o 
Ed, fixoa». 509 Vicenos 8 5". Vicinos a-ycl. j^edes Dorviliius. diesao». 

512 fluere a. fraere-ySc. fureretS". fauiUae GoraHM«. fauilla a. fauillam ». 
613Fluminaa. Plurima ». 616 robora «. roboreaS". tundi Wernsd<yrf. 

2—2 
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et figulos huic esse fidem; dein frigoris usu 

duritiem reuocare suam et constringere uenas. 

sed signum commune leue est atque irrita causa 

quae trepidat: certo uerum tibi pignore constat. 

nam uelut arguti natura est aeris, et igni 520 

cum domitum est, constans eademque et robore saluo, 

utraque ut possis aeris cognoscere partem; 

haud aliter lapis ille tenet, seu forte madentes 

effluit in flammas siue est securus ab illis, 

conseruatque notas, nec uultum perdidit ignis. 525 

quin etiam •Qxteniam viulti^ color ipse refellit, . 

non odor aut leuitas: putris magis ille magisque 

una operis facies, eadem perque omnia terra est. 

nec tan^en infitior lapides ardescere certos, 

interius furere accensos: haec propria uirtus. 530 

quin ipsis quondam Siculi cognomina saxis 

inposuere "("fridicas"f" et iam ipso nomine signant 

fusilis esse jiotas. numquam tamen illa liquescunt, 

quamuis materies foueat sucosior intus, 

nec peuitus uenae fuerint commissa molari. 535 

quod si quis lapidis miratur fusile robur, 
cogitet obscuri uerissima dicta libelli, 
Heraclite, t.ui, nihil insuperabile ab igni, 
omnia quo rerum naturae semina iacta. 
sed nimium hoc mirum? densissima corpora saepe 540 
et solido uicina tamen conpescimus igni. 
non animos aeris flammis succumbere cemis? 
lentitiem plumbum non exuit? ipsaque ferri 
materies praedura tamen subuertitur igni, 

fundita«». 519 tripidat a. certe nenim tibi a. nenim ubi certo S (. certo 

0971 7 c. ibi y. 520 natura est a Aldus, naturae w. igni Scaliger. ignis a u. 

521 Cnm domitom a A Idm, Condomitum «. constans Ed . constat a ca. 

522 VtraqueiJd. VltraqueaS. Vtramque 7 c ^. cognoscer a. partem GoraWug. 
portamac». 525 uultum fk Aldus, uultu ». ignis tky Aldus, ignes «. 
526 refellit a. resoluit w. 527 odora ut a. 529 infitior 7. inficior a. 
530 Interitus a. accenso a. propria X^, propala aw. 531 Quiin- 
ipsis a. quondam E(2. quaedam a». 532 fridicas a. frichas 7C fricas^^. 
phricas 8. nomine signant w. omine significarit a. 533 Fusilis a. 
Fusilesw. 536 lapidis 1 5". lapides a». 537 Cogittet a. 538 Heracliti 
& ubi 7. Eradicet ubi 8. Eradicet uero t Et dicet uero 5". ab igni Scaliger. 
gignia». 5^9 qm Scaliger, quaea». naturaeYtS". natura aw. 
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spissaque suspensis fornacibus aurea saxa 545 

exsudant pretium, et quaedam fortasse profundo 

incomperta iacent similique obnoxia sortei. 

nec locus ingeniost, oculi te iudice uincent; 

nam lapis ille riget praeclususque ignibus obstat, 

si paruis torrere uelis caeloque patenti: 550 

candenti pressoque agedum fomace coerce, 

nec suflferre potest nec saeuum durat in hostem: 

uincitur et soluit uires captusque liquescit. 

quae maiora putas autem tormenta moueri 

posse manu? quae tanta putas incendia nostris 555 

sustentari opibus, quantis fomacibus Aetna 

uritur? ac sacro numquam non fertilis igni, 

sed non qui nostro femet moderatior usu, 

sed caelo propior, uel quali luppiter ipse 

armatus flamma est. his uiribus additur ingens 560 

spiritus adstrictis elisus faucibus, ut cum 

fabriles operae rudibus contendere massis 

festinant, ignes quatiunt follesque trementes 

exanimant pressoque instigant agmine uentum. 

haec operis forma est, sic nobilis uritur Aetna: 565 
terra foraminibus uires trahit, urguet in artum 
spiritus, incendi uis it per maxima saxa. 

magnificas aedes operosaque uisere templa 
diuitiis hominum aut sacris memoranda uetustis 
traducti maria et terras*per proxima fatis 570 

currimus, atque auidi ueteris mendacia famae 
eruimus cunctasque libet percurrere gentes : 
nunc iuuat Ogygiis circumdata moenia Thebis 



543 Lenitiem a. plamhvLm Gorallus» plumbi a». 544 predura a. 547 sor- 
tei Ed, sorte a8t. sorti ytS'. 548 ingemost Ed. ingenio est l^, ingenimu 
est a». 549Nam«. Neo a. Non t. preclususq; a. perculsuque 8. percus- 
Busque 7c. perculsus et tS". 551 pressosq; a. coherce ay. 554 mouere a« 

556 Sustentari r. Sustentare a «. qumtiB Aldvs, tantis a«. aethna a. 

557 ao a. a «. non Aldvs. nec a«. 560 additur a. additus «. 561 elisus au 
elisis «. 562 operae a^^c 564 Examinant a^. uentrum a. uentos «. 
666 forma C/ir. Wolf, fama a«. summa 5ca%cr. ignobilis utitur aethna a. 
567 uis it Ed, uiuit a<». 568 aedes Aldus 1534. laudes ao». uiscere a. 
uiscere c. 569 sacris memoranda uetustis Ed, sacras (sacra «) memorare 
uetustas a «. sacra marmora resue netustas Scaliger, 670 maria et terras de 
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cemere, quae fratres, ille impiger ille canorus, 

condere, felicesque alieno intersumus aeuo. 575 

inuitata piei nunc carmine saxa lyraque, 
nunc, gemina ex uno, fumantia sacra uapore 
miramur septemque duces raptumque profundo. 
detinet Eurotas illic et Sparta Lycurgi, 
et sacer in bellum numerus, sua turba regenti. 580 

nunc hic Cecropiae uariis spectantur Athenae 
carminibus gaudentque soli uictrice Minerua. 
excidit hic reduci quondam tibi, perfide Theseu, 
candida sollicito praemittere uela parenti. 
tu quoque Athenarum carmen : tam nobile sidus, 585 

Erigone, sedes uestra est: Philomela canoris 
en uocat in siluis, et tu, soror hospita, tectis 
acciperis : solis Tereus ferus exulat agris. 
miramur Troiae cineres et flebile uictis 
Pergamon extinctosque suo Phrygas Hectore : paruum 590 
conspicimuS magni tumulum ducis: hic et Achilles 
impiger -et uictus magni iacet Hectoris ultor. 
quin etiam Graiae fixos tenuere tabellae 
signaue: nunc Paphiae rorantis patre capilli, 
sub truce nunc parui ludentes Colchide nati, 595 

nunc tristes circa subiectae altaria ceruae 
uelatusque pater, nunc gloria uiua Myronis 
haec et iam illa manus ; operum turbaeque morantur. 
haec uisenda putas terra dubiusque marique? 



Mooy. materia et terris a «». 674 a v, is losU quae a 5". que c. quot 8. que 
et 7 S", 575 intersumus a. intersumo 8. transumere 7 c. interserit | S". 

676 pieiSd. piisa8t. pioyc. 677 sacra ocaZt^er. saxa a«. 679 Sparta 

A^dm 1534. sparsa a«>. lygurgi a. 580 regenti Scaliger. recenti a». 

681 cycropiae a. Athenae^cS". athenisa8. 582 soli a. sui8 5". sua^cr. 
684 premittere a. promittere 7 c. permittere S t. 686 est phylomeUa a. 

amphilonia S. empldloma 7 c. amphiona % S". 687 En uocat Ed. Euocat ao>. 
690 extinctusque o. suo a. suos «». haectore a. 691 tumultum a. 692 haec- 
toris a. 693 fixos tenuere tahellae Aldus. fixas timuere tabellas ao». 694 Si- 
gnaue a 7 ^. Signa neo B. Signaque c | ^. paflae a». rorantes patre Haupt. 
rorantia parte a 0». rorantes parte { S". camilli a 0». capiUos % S". 696 chol- 

chidea^. &9Q QVihiectae Aldus. suhiectaat». 697uiuaa«». usuoca, Haupt 

{and Schrader). B9& Rajec add Ed. oma». QvdnaddlS'. Et iam mille 

Haupt. morautur S". moranter a. morantem «. 699terraa8. terrae^c^. 
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artificis naturae ingens opus aspice: nuUa 600 

nam tanta humanis rebus spectacula cemes: 

praecipueque uigil feruens ubi Sirius ardet. 

insequitur miranda tamen sua fabula montem, 

nec minus ille pio, quamquam sons^ nobilis ignist» 

nam quondam ruptis excanduit Aetna cauemis 605 

et uelut euersis penitus fornacibus ignis 

euecta in longumst rapidis feruoribus unda: 

haud aliter quam cum saeuo loue fulgurat aether 

et nitidum obscura caelum caligine torquet. 

ardebant agris segetes et mitia cultu 610 

iugera cum dominis: siluae collesque rubebant. 

uixdum castra putant hostem mouisse tremendum, ^ 

et iam finitimae portas euaserat urbis. 

tum uero ut cuique est animus uiresque, rapina 

tutari conantur opes : gemit ille sub auro; 615 

colligit ille arma et stulta ceruice reponit; 

defectum raptis illum sua carmina tardant; 

hic uelox minimo properat sub pondere pauper 

et quod cuique fuit cari fagit ipse sub illo. 

sed non incolumis dominum sua praeda secuta est: 620 

cunctantis uorat ignis et undique torret auaros, 

consequitur fugisse ratis et praemia captis 

increpat: haec nullis parsura incendia pascunt 

uel solis parsura pieis. namque optima proles 

Amphinomus fraterque pari sub munere fortis, 625 

cum iam uicinis streperent incendia tectis, 

aspiciunt pigrumque patrem matremque senecta 

mariqaeEd. marisqne a <». 600 natnrae «. natura a. 601 NamJSd. 

Guma». lehuB Aldus 15S4. phoebusa«. 602 Praecipu^que a. syrius a. 

ardet a. ardens «». QO^ Bons Barthius in advers, sorsat». igDJst Ed, 

ignis a». 605 quondam a. quando ». aethna a. 606 ignis ^Mim 1534. 

ignes a«». 607 Euecta a Aldus 1534. Et uecta «. longumst Ed. longum aco. 
rapidis T. lapidis a S. 610 agris a 7 c aruis 8 1 ^. mitia Heinsius. millia a, 
milia». mollia^. 611 rubebant Ed. urebant a. uirebant^Se. uirentest^. 
612 mouisse m. nouisse a. tremendum Jacoh, tremebant a 0». 614 uiresque, 

rapina Aldus 1534. uirescera pinae a. uiresque rapinae <». 618 minimo Aura* 
tu8, Heimius, nimioa». 622 Oonsequiturq; a. ratis a». ratos ^. 

623 Increpat ( ^. Goncrepat a <». haec Ed, ao a 8 1 ^. et 7 c nulli spar- 
Buraa«. 624 sparsura a «. pieis Ed. piis 5". deesa». om-^^, 625 Am^ 
phinomus 7 c Aldus 1534. Amphion a 8 { ^. fortis 7. fortes ^. fontis a 8 1. 
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eheu defessos posuisse in limine membra. 

parcite, aiiara manus, dites attollere praedas: 

illis diuitiae solae materque paterque, 630 

hanc raperest praedam: mediumque exire per ignem 

ipso dante fidem properant. o maxima rerum 

et merito pietas homini tutissima uirtus! 

erubuere pios iuuenes attingere flammae 

et quacumque ferunt iUi uestigia cedunt. 635 

felix illa dies, illa est innoxia terra: 

dextera saeua tenent laeuaque incendia feruent: 

ille per obliquos ignis fratremque triumphans 

tutus uterque pio sub pondere: sufficit illa, 

et circa geminos auidus sibi temperat ignis. 640 

incolumes abeunt tandem et sua numina secum 

salua ferunt. illos mirantur carmina uatum, 

illos seposuit claro sub nomine Ditis; 

nec sanctos iuuenes attingunt sordida fata: 

securae cessere domus et iura piorum. 645 

Bortis c 626 incinis cu 627 senecta Scaliger. senemqne a ». 628 Ehen a ^. 
Heuhea % S". Seu S. Ben iam 7 c. defossos a. posuisse in ScaUger, posuis- 

sent a«». 629 manus, dites Aldus. manduces a. manu dicens 7S c. manus 

dicenst^. attollite 7 8 c. 630 diuin^ at. 631 raperest Ed. rapiesa». 

rapiunt ^. 632 maxime a. 634flammae7ct flamma a. flammam 8. 

636 quaoumque 7 1 r. quaecumq;a. 636terraa. terrae». 637 tenent^cS". 

tenet aS. ferunt a. 638 av.U lost 639 iUa a« illam «. 640 gemines a. 
ignes a^t. 643 Illos seposuit Scaliger, Illo se posuit a. Ble se posuit «. 

644fata7ct^. factaaS. 645 Securae £(2. Sedcuraea. 'Sediuret». 
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FoTJR elaborate editions of this sliort poem have appeared at very 

different periods during tlie last three centuries^ three of them extending 

to hnndreds of pages each: the other, first alike in time and merit^ 

though of much less bulk than its successors, looks formidable enough 

wlien compared with the text which it illustrates. A few months ago 

nothing was farther from my thoughts than this poem: towards the 

end of last October I had the pleasure of collating for Professor Ribbeck 

a manuscript of the Colex in our pablic library; and on finishing it I 

looked through the Aetna which came afber ; and soon found on com- 

paring it with JacoVs edition that it surpassed other collated manu- 

scripts in merit at least as much as in age; that it supplied several 

entire verses wanting in them, and oftener still half lines or single 

words, making sense at once of passages hitherto unintelligible and 

hopelessly corrupt. Stimulated by this I made a transcript at leisure 

hours during November of the whole poem, copying the manuscript 

page by page. Aflerwards while absent from Cambridge in the month 

of January I formed from this copy a provisional text, appending to it 

a oomplete collation of this codex and adding from Jacob a digest 

of the readings of his two manuscripts, the Helmstaedt and the 

Breslau. At the same time I gave as minute an account as I could of 

the variations of the mysterious lost Florentine fragment by a careful -^ 

examination of the two printed sources from which they are to be 

gotten, both of which I had and have before me. Having further 

ascertained that the British Museum contained two manuscripts of our 

poem I made an accurate collation of them in the month of Januaiy. 

From these sources are derived the various readings which appear below 

my text. A fuller description of them shall be given affcer I have first 

said a few words of the various editions which in forming my own I 

have had the power or the will to consult. The explanatoiy com- 

mentary forms the largest part of my edition : something of the sort I 

found to be necessary for my own satisfaction, much of the poem being 

80 obscure and so corrupt that often I could not tell whether I under- 

stood what was before me, or, the next best thing, feel quite sure that I 
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did not anderstand it, antil I had written down at length in what way 
I propoeed to explain it Tbis I hope will be found to be not the least 
useful portion of this small work. 

Our poem is found in some only of the earlier editioiis ofYirgil; 
and these appear to have all essentially the same text, having been 
printed no doubt one from the other. I haye before me two editions of 
1475, Bubeus' dated January of that year and lenaon^a, both belonging 
to our Trinity library : their texts are throughout the same in all but 
quite unimportant points, except that lenson in 514 has, probably from 
conjecture, the correct manuscript reading lerUo, while Kubeus and 
I believe all other early editions have timto, These then I have deemed 
amply sufficient to represent the whole class, since, as might be expected 
in 80 corrupt a poem, they follow the text of a late and very interpolated 
manuscript. Our poem first appears in a greatly corrected form in the 
Aldine edition of the catalecta and other minor poems dated December 
1517. This and the second Aldine of March 1534 1 have had before me, 
and haye found them both most useful in determining the history of our 
text: the second is mostly a reprint of the first; but yet has a good 
mauy important variations from it and iu not a few cases is the first so 
fftr as I know to offer a coirect text. Once I have found the right 
reading first in Gryphius' edition of 1547. But soon all other editions 
were to be superseded by Scaliger's Yirgilii Appendix, printed at Lyons 
in 1572 and published in that or the following year: of two copies 
before me one, Duport's, from our Trinity library has on the title-page 
1572; the other 1573, which appears to be the usual date. A second 
edition was publiahed at Leyden in 1595, with some changes and 
additional remarks by Scaliger and the editor Lindenbruch. Anythiug 
coming fi-om Scaliger must display leaming, power and originality; and 
I do not think that any work of his on the Latin poets has these 
qualities in a higher degree than his notes on the Aetna. Its great 
difficulty put him on his mettle; its poetry too had for him a singular 
attraction : following the older Italian authorities, not the more cautious 
Aldine editor, he attributed it to Ovid's friend Comelius Severus and 
therefore to the age of Auguatus or Tiberius: *quo neque post tempora 
^iberii Caesaris cultius poema neque mendosius nllum ad nos peruenit', 
he says at the end of his notes. The latter clause is tme enough ; the 
former he will find few to approve. As is often seen in vigorous haters, 
his antipathy to Lucan made him contrast our poet favourably with 
* isti pingues Cordubenses poetae, Musamm e/crpw/iaTa'. He set himself 
therefore eamestly at work to correct and explain our poem. Having 
besides the printed editions only one late and interpolated manuscript, 
he must ofben from the nature of the case go wide astray. Yet in not 
i^ few instances with the glance of genius he descries the tmth through 
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the grossest comiptions; oftener still lie oomes near to the tnith, and, 
even where ;most wrong, is always suggesti^e. Throughout the work 
there breatbes that original freshness which makes it as lively and plea- 
sant to read as if it had been written for us, and not three centuries ago. 
At the close of the Aetna he says his whole 'Appendix' was composed 
in a month. 8eldom then can such an amount of work bave been got 
through as in the week or so out of tbis month wbich we may presume 
he gave to our poem. But his energy looks almost superhuman, and his 
self-confidence as well. 

Scaliger long hold undisputed sway, until in 1703 tbe well-known 
John Leclerc decided that the time had come for a new recension and 
publisbed bis prolix edition under the assumed name of Tbeodorus 
GoraJlus, which gives a Greek equi valent for tbe Hebrew, a Hebre w for the 
Greek part of his name loannes Ciericus. He clearly meant it to advance 
his claims to universal excellence : with this view he is glad enough to 
filnd Scaliger, whose notes he prints at lengtb, in the wrong; but I do 
not detect any more unworthy motive in his fault-finding; and the form 
of his book gives the reader ample opportunity of seeing how unequal 
he is to his predecessor. Yet he is a man of sound sense and extensive 
erudition : his irUerpreicUio indeed is precise enough where the original 
is easy, often vague and unmeaning where the otber is corrupt or 
obscure; but, though he never makes a brilliant emendation, his good 
sense enables him to correct not a few passages, and his illustrations are 
ofben bappy and to tbe purpose. Tbese his successors Wemsdorf and 
Jacob borrow witbout acknowledgment, while they assail witbout mercy 
his defects, glad to trample on one who is down. We next come to 
Wemsdorf s edition published in tbe fourtb volume of his poetae Latini 
minores with ample introductions, notes and excursuses. He is not I 
tbink so acute as Leclerc, wbom I sball henceforth call Gorallus ; but 
his leaming is great in all that concems tbe literature of his subject. 
His critical power is I think very small : wbat cbiefly distinguishes his 
edition is tbis, tbat he was tbe first to take from Comelius Sevems and 
confer on Seneca's friend Lucilius the authorship of tbe poem. The 
only otber edition to be mentioned is Frid. JacoVs published in 1826. 
It forms a considerable volume; and contains a full coUation of tbe 
Helmstaedt and Breslau manuscripts. Tbis work, like his Manilius, 
is sadly wanting in precision and acumen; and its prolixity exceeds all 
bounds of toleration: great weariness of tbe flesh it often is to read 
notes covering several pages of close print, full of Greek, Latin, French, 
English and German quotations in illustration of tbings with which 
they have not the least connexion; to go through arguments designed 
to shew that the autbor must bave written what by no possibility he 
could have written; to find tbe editor asking triumphantly at the end 
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whether he has not now proved his point, the onlj point he has proved 
being that he does not understand what he is talking about But what 
I have said by no means applies to all the notes ; nor can any one 
dispute that he has oflen rightly emended the corrupt text: he has 
employed too much more judiciously than Wemsdorf the Morentine 
fragment. 

And now I come to the manuscripts which I have made use of : as 
already said, this poem should never have been edited by me, if I had 
not met with the manuscript in our public libraiy, Kk y 34, numbered 
2076 in the new catalogue. This codex is so much superior to all other 
existing codices both in age and in merit, that not only have I grounded 
my text mainly on it, but as in duty bound have noted the minutest 
discrepancies of spelling : I call it a. Besides a I have collated, and so 
far as I know have been the first to coUate, two manuscripts in the 
British Museum : one which I call 7 forms part of Arundel 133, a large 
folio in double columns : the Aetna begins at leaf 92 b and ends at 96 b : 
the Ist column has 38 lines besides the heading, the last page contains 
14 lines, all the other columns have 39 lines eacL This codex is of the 
15th century, but belongs to the less interpolated class of late mss. and 
is extremely like, though I think on the whole rather better than 
JacoVs ms. 3, which I denote by c : my critical notes will shew fully 
their relation to each other. The second codex which I name l, is 
Sloane 777, art. 6, written on vellum in a small Italian hand late in the 
15th ceutury. It belongs to the more interpolated class of mss. and 
ascribes the poem to Cornelius Severus, which 7 gives to Virgil: it 
departs however less from a and the better mss. than Scaliger's worth- 
less codex and the early printed copies do. To these mss. I have joined 
Jacob's two, his H which I call 8, and his 3 which I call t 8 was col- 
lated for him by Lachmannj and therefore, we may feel sure, with 
accuracy. Though it is dated so late as 1470, 8 is the best of the infe- 
rior mss., belter on the whole I think than 7 and €, much better than J, 
or the early editionsj though, compared with a, it is to be reckoned 
merely among these. c is assigned to the 14th century by one Krantz, 
to the end of the 13th by one Wachler, as I leam from Hand, Stat. silv. 
p. XXV : aocordingto Hand it is the best extant ms. for Statius* silvaej 
but it must I think belong really to the 15th centuiy. The variations 
of 7 8 e 1 1 have not given of course with the same minuteness as those of 
a : it would have been mere waste of space, and worse, to have done so. 
It is perhaps only the shortness of the poem that excuses my citing even 
so much from them : usually, where they agree entirely or essentiaUy 
with one another, I denote them by », as I shall explain below. Before 
I come to the lost Florentine fragment which I call p, I must describe a 
more fuUy: the different pieoes which the manuscript contains are 
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eTiiimerated in the new catalogue, vol. iii p. 703—706 : I give here some 
details not xnentioned there. * 

The volume we now have is but half the original manuscript: it 

commences with quatemion ix : the quatemions are all marked at the 

bottom of the last page of each, ix x xi xii xin : then follow 7 leaves of 

tlie next one : the last leaf has its lower half cut off : it contained no 

doubt the portrait of the scriptor qui scBiPSrr, which has been pilfered by 

some unscmpulous coUector. Our poem occupies 33 pages, viz. the laat 

two leaves of quatemion xn, the who]e of xiu, the next six leaves, and 

tlie first page of the last imperfect leaf : page one contains the heading 

o£ the poem and 19 verses, the next 31 contain 20 verses each, the last 

page has 6 verses of the poem and the subscription. The line^ in this 

edition are numbered in the order they come in a which has 645 verses : 

tlie two additional ones in p are reckoned as supernumeraries. a came 

into our library with the rest of Bishop More of Ely^s magnificent col- 

lection in 1715; and is the codex Eliensis cited by Davies in his Cicero 

de natura: it cannot be later than the lOth century; and appears to 

have been written in England, as some of the modem poems in it are 

concemed with the literary squabbles of this countiy. Indeed Mr 

Bradshaw our Librarian thinks it possible that in piece 7 ' versus L de 

quodam superbo'; the L is Lantfredus or LanMdus, a disciple of Bishop 

Ethelwold of Winchester, at that time the chief seat of English leaming. 

If this be so, our ms. cannot be earlier than the end of the lOth century : 

to me it appears ta be earlier. It is beautifully and fbr the age accu- 

rately written; the words are correctly divided, except that, in con- 

formity with the ancient pronimciation, the atonics, such as «^, qui, non, 

and the monosyUabic prepositions are ofben united with the word that 

foUows : odora ut for odor atU, opera eriidihns foi* operae rvdibusy ager 

etuenJtoa for ageret uentoSy i/ndusia olidum for inclusi solidvm stand quite 

by themselves. There are few contractions, except those which are 

common in the oldest and best codices : thus we often, but by no means 

always, meet with the usual abbreviations of per, pro, prae, qm^ est, 

quod, of the final m, and mm in the middle of words, of 'twr in the pre- 

sent pa^ive, and -hua in the dat or abl. plur. Single or rare instances of 

ds, oms, sps, (ris, nria, amtia (amentia) occur. The spelling is on the 

whole very good and I have foUowed it in all but palpable corruptions : 

even hwmor and sulphur I have retained as they may be from the 

author: barbarisms like Aethna, caetera, asgestas, injidor are very rare: 

mUia is spelt rightly : mUlia once where the reading is otherwise cor- 

mpt: oe is generally correctly given, preceps and the like beiDg the 

exceptions. "With good reason then, as already observed, I have noted 

its minutest variations. The manuscript has been corrected throughout, 

but at rare intervals, by a contemporary hand : c and p, n and r, rt and 
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9t, a and e, a and o are among the letters most commonly intercliaiiged^ 
evidently from these letters respecthrely being not easy to diatinguish in 
some archetype of the inferior mss. as well as a : by this confosion of a 
vith e and o I explain for instance in 6 Dodona for Ladoms and in 522 
portam for partem, 

The immense superiority of a over all the later mss. is seen through- 
out the poem: in 50 places it makes sense of what in them is quite 
unintelligible ; and in mauy other places points out the right road to 
emendation; while it is only in a few triyial or accidental cases where 
they have any advantage over a, as in 19 where the copyist for matrem 
reads mentemy the derUem of 20 having caught his eye. Thus a alone 
gives 5 and 6 in the right order; a alone has the whole verses 61 ^ln 
commune — Pallas', 469 470 *Illinc — ^pugnae'; the half lines 53 *que — 
signis^, 60 'Atque in bellandum', 327 'siphonibus actus', 355 'plantis 
— pi*aedas', 445 *Siculi uicinia montis', 384 *Si cessata diu referunt'; 
the foUowing words and phrases, making sense out of the nonsense of 
other mss., 69 'cessat', 85 *Nec tu, terra', 95 *incingitur', 105 'tortis', 
107 *charybdis', 121 'uenas', 310 ^crescere', 312 *abluit' Le. 'adluit', 
332 'fulgeat', 352 'nostris', 373 'quae rumpat iter' anticipated by the 
acimien of Scaliger, 435 *bitumine', 436 * generandis', 457 *facie', 461 
*uiris', 476 *faex', 483 *feruere', 485 'prunis' i.a 'pronis', 490 'amnis', 
507 'Symaethi', 512 *fluere', 513 *Flumina', 538 'Heraclite, tui', 549 
*praeclususque', 575 * intersnmus', 582 *soli', 586 ^ est philomela', 645 
'Sed curae' i.e. 'Securae'. In a few cases some of the more interpolated 
of the late mss. are right or nearly right with a, while 7 8 c are all corrupt, 
as 117 *non credit inanis*, 138 * Intercepta', 430 'testisque', 526 'refel- 
lit', 60 'potentia diuum': in 625 the correct 'Amphinomus' of 7 and c 
probably comes from' coDJectui-e. What I have quoted is but a part of 
what a does for our poem; yet great as its excellence is compared with 
the others, it is clear from every page of my critical notes that they and 
a all belong to the same family : some original from which 7 8 c | etc 
come, got mutilated in parts : this original and a had both some common 
progenitor, removed from them not many degrees. This will be still 
plainer when I have described the fragment I call p. 

The history of this fragment which has long disappeared is very 
obscure and uncertain: it is not always easy to determine what its read- 
ings are, owing to the clumsy way in which they have been handed down 
in two different repertories, one meant to be supplementary to the other. 
The older of these is Walchius' Acta societ. lenensis vol. v for 1756, 
pp. 3 — 6, a very imperfect collation : the second is found in the Neue 
Bibliothek der schoenen WissenschafbeD vol. 59 pp. 311 — 327, where 
F. C. Matthiae supplies what was omitted in the other place from a 
fuller coUation sent to him by Kulenkamp' and taken from the margin 
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of a copy of PitKoctis' edition, Paris 1690. On ike back of the title- 

page was written * In Aetna Y. sigbificat cod. Florentinnm, qnem inde 

habiiit Ernstius, nempe solum partem illam'. Matthiae tliinks the 

collatioii is not Ernstius'» but N. Heinsius', as Bumiann, n. to Ovid 

met. I 85, gives two of its readings with these words *sed legendum ex 

antiquo codice Mediceo quem Heinsius contulit'. One Henr. Emstius 

published in 1641 a very brief catalogue of the Laurentian libraiy : in it 

I iiiid no mention of this codex : he enumerates merely the same mss. of 

Virgil which Bandini describes: Lucca would seem to be the place 

where it really existed. I have taken great pains to get from these two 

sources as complete a coUation as I could of this fragment of 150 lines: 

it begins with v. 138 and ends with 286 : but we have no account what- 

ever of its condition, its age, its orthography; for theone or two notable 

instances, as cauasa^ erranteiSy which the collations record, I feel con- 

vinced come merely from the edition of Pithoeus, which so prints these 

words: not one remarkable spelling I believe is given difiTering from 

Fithoeus. Wemsdorf suspects its best readings and scarcely makes any 

use of them : Jacob employs them ofben very unskilfully. Yet for this 

part of the poem which chances to be obscure, this fragment is quite 

invaluable: many passages sire not intelligible without it. To doubt 

its essential genuineness is monstrous: in 150 vss. it gives ten times as 

many brilliant and certain corrections of the other mss. as a Scaliger can 

make in the whole poem. Quite as incontestable in my opinion is its 

superiority over a in these vss. as is the superiority of a over all other 

mss. : when one finds so much here that can be understood only from p, 

one trembles to think how much must remain uncorrected in the rest of 

the poem. p gives us two lines, found in no other ms. : as a in the other 

parts gives us 3 or 4 other vss. which «, i.e. all the other mss. want, I 

infer that to suppose a lacuna of one or more vss. in some other difficult 

passages is a legitimate and simple method of emendation. One certain 

test, if test be wanted, of the genuineness of p is this : in some of the 

passages in which it is right a alone agrees with it, «> are aJl different : 

in still more it is right or nearly so, then follows a, then come », much 

farther than a from p: for examples of the first kind look at 230 uinclo, 

188 incendi, 163 sese: for instances of the second kind see 151, 157, 

162, 165, 166, 169 170, 214, and 210 and 212, both notable instances: 

as samples of the excellence of p compared with all others, comp. 138, 

140, 141, 153, 158, 159, 160, 161, 166, 175, 182, 183, 184, 187, 192, 

194, 199, 206, 209, 214, 216, 220, 221, 224, 227, 233, 238, 246, 248, 

253, 264, 279, 284, 286: again p alone has 276 277 278 in their right 

places. But then on the other hand a has points of superiority over p, 

tt too agreeing more with a than with p, as might be expected : thus in 

the 3 verses last referred to and in 259 which foUows them, though p 
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lias them in the right order, a has clearly the better readingB. 'Tbis is 
the case too in other passages, for which I refer to the critical notes and 
commentary : thua in 236 the strange Pcmope of p is difficult to acoonnt 
for except on the hTpothesis of designed interpolation : in other cases 
such as 244 I cftnnot decide between ^tendant' of aw, and ^pandant' of 
P; 203 ^magnos' of a», and 'tantos' of p: in most of these instances I 
prefer the readings of a and », becanse I am snre of their gennineness; 
while we cannot say in the absence of all evidence whether the readings 
of p may not have been tampered witL In several passages for reasons 
given in the commentaiy I prefer a decidedly to p : in a few, snch as 
189 190, and 251, if we have the genuine lections of p, I can onlj ac- 
count for them by supposing two recensions in ancient times. But p is 
too short a fragment and the evidence for each different reading too 
uncertain to enable us to decide such a question, or to determine what 
is the exact relation between p and a » : advice and correction on this 
part of my subject I would gladly receiva p contained vss. 138 — 286, 
or 149 vss. of a; but it had two, 186 b and 235 b, wanting in a and «. 
At the same time it is not likely that it had both 186 and 195 of a, the 
2nd of which at all events is incontestably spurious. Probably therefore 
the fragment contained exactly 150 lines, and filled three leaves of 25 
lines to the page, which had got detached from the rest. It is likely 
then that the £rst 137 vss. of the poem filled also three leaves; and 
since they would not give its full complement of 2^ lines to each page, 
this might be employed as a further argument that several vss. have 
been lost in a and « : an assumption peremptorily called for by other 
and more cogent reasons. 

A few words have now to be said of the reputed authors pf our 
poem. It came down among the smaller works attributed to Virgil ; 
to whom it is assigned by our best mss. a 7 c : 8 has simply ' de etna 
monte.' As it has manifestly no clalm whatever, less even than the 
culex or ciris to be his work, I need not controvert what none will 
^ow maintain. The name of Comelius Severus has found more ac- 
ceptance in modem times : to him it was given by some Italian scholar 
at least as eaiiy as the 15th century; for my t bears his name on 
its title, and Fulvius Ursinus in his Virgil. c. Gf. scr. coll. p. 272 
ed. 1568 tells us that he found a ms. written by Pomponius Laetus 
with the heading cokneli severi aetna. The early editions have 
Virgirs name together with the wosds 'a quibusdam Comelio tribuitur'; 
s and, though the more cautious Aldine editor calls it 'incerti authoris', 
Scaliger in his passionate exaggeration of the merits of the poem gladly 
gave its authorship to a poet of so good an age as Comelius Severus. 
His judgment from which there was no appeal settled the question 
for two centuries, until Wemsdorf in 1785 brought forward a new 
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favoiirite, notwithstanding a protest from Markland, inclined even to 
underrate the merit and age of the poem, who declared with reason that 
there was no resemblance between its stjle and that of the imdoubted 
remainB of Severus. In truth the longest fragment, that of 25 verses on 
the death of Cicero preserved by tbe elder Seneca, has an Ovidian 
fulness and elasticity and eosy flow which we look for in vain in anj 
part of our poem. His fiiend Ovid addresses hiTn as the * uates mag- 
norum maxime regum'; and Quintilian, x 1 89, says that, though he 
is a better versifier than poet, yet if the whole of his 'bellum Siculum ' 
had been writtcn like the first book, he would have justly claimed 
tbe second place among Roman heroic - poets, above Ovid himself 
There is no doubt that the Italian scholar who first assigned the poem 
to Severus, was led to do so solely through a passage in the 79th 
epistle of Seneca, where he is speakiug of his iriend Lucilius' intentiou 
to describe Etna in his poem, 'hunc sollemnem omnibus poetis locum': 
'quem quominus Ouidius tractaret nihil obstitit quod iam Yergilius 
impleuerat: ne Seuerum quidem Comelium uterque deterruit'. But 
the natural meaning of Seneca's woids, as Wemsdorf haa seen, is that 
Severus had inserted in his 'bellum Siculum' a short episode about 
Eitna, as Yirgil had done in his Aeneid and Ovid in his metamorphoses. 
This passage therefore is by no means in fkvoar of his claims, as our 
poem forms a distinct and complete whole. These very words of 
Seneca however led Wemsdorf, and have since induced Jacob and 
many others to maintain unhesitatingly that Lucilius himself is the 
author: with what truth we have next to examine. For the solo 
purpose of throwing some light on this question I have read through the 
whole of Seneca'B letters. The results obtained I had intended at first 
to state at some lengthj but I have since come to tbe conclusion that 
the matter is not important enough for tbis; and I have accordingly 
compressed what I have to say into as brief a space as possible. 

In his 21st epistle Seneca says 'quod Epicums amico suo potuit 
promittere, hoc tibi promitto, Lucili: habebo apud posteros gratiam, 
possum mecum duratura nomina educere' ; and he has kept his word : 
but for Seneca's writings the name of Lucilius would have been unknown 
to us. As it is, we see him in a great variety of aspects ; for to him are 
addressed the whole of Seneca's letters, the first book of the dialogues, 
and the seven books of naturales quaestiones, in all much more than 
half his extant works. From these various sources we ieam much about 
Luciiius : his cognomen was lunior, he was procurator of Sicily during 
the whole time that Seneca corresponded with him; of humble birth he 
had raised himself to this place by his own merits : ' in medium te pro- 
tulit ingenii vigor, scriptorum elegantia, clarae et nobiles amicitiae'. 
He had seen rauch service, had crossed the Great and Little St Bemard 
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and the Hlyrian passes; tlie tynamy of GainB had not been able 
to force him to abandon GktetulicnSy nor the freedmen of Claudins 
made him un&ithfiil to other friends. Seneca whose lettera appear to 
have been written in old age, callg him a ' iuuenis' in oontrast with him- 
self. But as he must have arrived at jears of discretion in 39, when 
Qaetulicus perished, he must have passed the age of forty some years 
before Seneca's death. Seneca speaks of his philosophical tastes, and 
these are sufficiently proved bj the whole tenour of their correspondence. 
He also calls him 'my poet' and cites several of his verses; and in tlie 
79th letter, of which we have aJready spoken, he alludes to Lacilius* 
design of describing Etna in his poem, a trite topic with poets, as Ovid 
had done afber Yirgil, Severus after Ovid : ' aut ego te non noui aut 
Aetna tibi saliuam mouet : iam cupis grande aliquid et par prioribiis 
scribere'. This passage implies that Etna was to form an episode in 
some poem, as it had done in the Aeneid, the metamorphoses and tbe 
work of Comelius Severus, and would seem at first sight to oppose the 
claims of Lucilius as much as those of Severus. But there is thia 
difference : the poem of Severus was already written, that of Lucilius 
was not j and as his materials and interest in the subject increased, he 
may have chosen to write an independent work on E:ua. Would then 
the age of our poem agree with that of Lucilius 1 exactly, I think : for I 
have no doubt it belongs to the silver age. When it. is freed from the 
barbarous rhythms introduced into it by Scaliger, Gorallus, Wemsdorf 
and Jacob, its technical style is exactly that of Lucan and other poets 
who formed themselves on the model of Ovid; and I cannot but think 
it was written before Yal. 'Flaccus, Statius and Silius had set the fashion 
of slavishly copying Virgij^s thoughts and language : our poem, small as 
its virtues are, is independent enongh on the whole in its matter and 
manner. That Lucilius was fond of Ovid would appear from Seneca 
nat quaest iv 2 2 * quare non cum poeta meo iocor et illi Ouidium suum 
impingo*. It contains however I think still more positive evidence of 
its age: Wemsdorf has noted that the artificial Triton mentioned in 
293 seems to allude to a mechanical contrivance of the age of Claudius; 
and he and Jacob allege this as a certain proof that the poem was nofc 
written before this time. Very Irkely the poet may allude to this very 
machine j but this is by no meana certain, as I have shewn in my notes 
to the passage that similar Tritons, as well as water-organs, are described 
by Heron of Alexandria long before. Again the writer, anxious to 
illustrate his subject in every way, carefully describes all the extinct or 
nearly extinct volcanoes he knows, those of the Aeolian islands, Ischfa, 
and the region between Naples and Cumae which he had himself in- 
spected. If then the * Vesaeui Hesperiae letalis apex' had, when he 
wrote, already burst on the astonished world, he could not possibly have 
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passed over this &r more pertinent source of iUustration and comparison. 
Our poem then was written before 79, and as I cannot anyfaow believe 
it to be older than the silver a^e, its time wonld exaotlj t^y with the 
time of Lucilius. The poem too m evidently written by one who was 
well acqaainted with Etna and its neighbourhood, and had seen its 
eraptions and their consequences : now Lacilios was long governor of 
Sicily. I find too more than one indication that the writer had a 
practical knowledge of war and public business. More than once in the 
commentary I have noted how fond he is of comparing the ravages of 
£tna with those of an enemy. The most curious passage is 464 — 474, 
which a first renders intelligible : to the poet, a spectator of the scene, 
Etna suggests the notion of a victorious enemy attacking the terrified 
bystanders at the same time with missiles and at close quarters. The 
picture looks as if drawn by a practised observer of battles, not by a 
mere closet-poet. Now Lucilius would appear, as we said above, to have 
served under Lentulus Gaetulicas command^ in TJpper Germany, at 
that time one of the best schools of Eoman war, where he might have 
liad many opportunities of seeing the barbarians ^lling under the swords 
and missiles of the legions and strewing the field of battle in the manner 
liere desoribed. The curious metaphor too in 278 258 269 strikes me 
as written by one who had practical experience of such scenes. The poet 
moreover speaks as an eyewitness of the neighbourhood of Naples; and 
Seneca talks to Lucilius of ' Pompeios tuos^, and * Parthenope tua' as if 
LuciliuB had some close connexion with those parts. AU this shews of 
course only that he might faave been, not that he was the author. 

Besides the passage about Etna in Seneca's 79th epistle which we 
have discussed above, Wemsdorf and Jacob to prove the author to be 
Lucilius allege the fact as they say that he was an epicurean and the 
writer of the poem was an epicurean. This question they treat with 
great carelessness and confusion of thought: Jacob refers to no less 
than seven passages to prove that the poet was a follower of Epicurus. 
Five of these merely advise you to use your eyes and senses in judging 
of what is going on ; and this a stoic could do as well as an epicurean ; 
nay a bcliever in Zeno of Elea, as well as a partisan of Zeno of Citium: 
the other two passages directly disprove what he asserts. Not to dwell 
on minor points, there are three' passages in the poem, each distinctly 
enuntiating a leading stoical doctrine : first, 33 — 35, where the divinity 
of the stars is maintained : this a peripatc?tic indeed might have held as 
well as a stoic; certainly not an epicurean. The 2nd passage is 173 174, 
where the end of the present state of things and the return of the world 
to its original state are hinted at, in exact conformity with the teaching 
of the stoics, in direct contradiction to that of Epicurus who taught that 
our world would one day pass away into its constituent atoms and be 
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as thoagh it never had been. The third passage is 537 folL wbere the 
poet reoommends the ' verissima dicta' of HeracUtus' obscare book, that 
fire was the end of all things and the element of all things: his subse- 
quent imitations of the language of Lucretius no more shew him to be 
an epicurean, than the many close imitations of the same writer by the 
stoic Manilius prove it of him. K then Lucilius was an epicurean when 
our poem was written, he did not write it. It is with referenoe mainly 
to this point that I haye gone through Seneca's letters. I will give a 
summary of the results I have obtained : if I were to state the evidence 
at length, I should have to fill many pages with extraots. 

Lucilius appears to have been a man of literary and philosophical 
tastes, given to much and multifarious reading : epist. 2 2 * illud autem 
tdde ne ista lectio auctorum mnltorum et omnis geueris uoluminum 
habeat aliqidd uagum et instabile': without as yet a fixed creed, but 
anxious to have one ; ready to be convinced by the arguments of Seneca, 
and accepting much of what he lays down, but still, as we can see from 
the very last of Seneca's letters^ refusing to accept some of the most ex- 
treme stoical paradoxes. That during any period of their correspond- 
ence Lucilius was a professed epicurean, I do not believe : even in the 
earliest letters Seneca often speaks of Epicxirus and his sect^ *as he could 
hardly have done to an intimate friend who was at the same time a 
decided epicurean. Tet fi*om several indications it would appear that 
Lucilius was favourably inclined to this school : once, epist. 23 9, Seneca 
writes *vocem tibi Epicuri tui reddere': compare the *Ouidius tuus' 
already spoken of : in the 107th epistle we have *Epicurus noster*: the 
68th epistle too has more than one expi^ession, indicating some relation 
between Lucilius and Epicurus. But a]l this is very fiir from shewing 
that Lucilius was a professed believer in Epicurus; and indeed from first 
to last Seneca wiites in a way that seems to me to contradict such a 
supposition: no epicnrean could have held the doctrines about provi- 
dence, the gods etc. which Seneca attributes to his friend even at the 
beginning of their corres^ondenee. It seems clear enough then that 
Lucilius was, like many of his countrymen, an eclectic, with a distaste 
for the iron consistency of the Grcek speculative spirit; finding much 
to approve and something to dislike in each of the rival schools of Epi- 
curus and the Porch, then the most popular systems in Home. Seneca 
hiinself shrunk from some of tke extremest stoical paradoxes and owed 
♦ much to the more human and humane teaching of Epieurus. We learn 
from Gellius that there were at least two more books of Seneca's letters 
to Lucilius; but at the end of the twenty extant Lucilius is still a 
doubter of the truths of stoicism. However it is possible enough that 
fui*ther reflexion and the subsequent death of Seneca may have produced 
fnll conviction in the generous spirit of Lucilius. If then there was 
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anj positive evidence in favour of his being the author of our poem, the 
various points I have discussed would to my mind rather increase than 
diminish the probability. But there is no such evidence; and though 
Liucilius might seem to have a somewhat better claim than any other 
single name, jet, as between him and the whole Roman world, the 
chances must be great against him. ^ Aetna* therefore still remains and 
I fancy ever will remain the work *incerti auctoris'. 

Our poem is on the whole singularly unattroctive and of meagre 
merit enough : the poet seems to have been urged to his task uot by the 
muse, but bj a most conscientious desire to enlighten an ignorant world 
on the true causes of the eruptions of Etna and the real nature of the 
much misunderatood lava-stone. More than half the poem is taken up 
with describing at most vexatious length first the manj ways in which 
wind and air help to rouse the subterranean fires, and then the manner 
in which the 'lapis molaris' is really fused. The first 90^ verses are 
formal and have a strong twang of the school; the ooneluding episode of 
the Catanian brothers is stiff and constrained, and quite fails of the 
pathos it is intended to produce. Perhaps the best lines in the poem, 
as Jacob has remarked,. are 224 — 269, which touch on a theme suited 
to the Koman tone of thought; and, fbr similar reasons, 568 — 598. Aa 
I have akeady said, our Oambridge manuscript is mj sole inducement 
to publish this edition : it seemed to me, considering the good age of the 
poem, worth while to give ifc to the world in an improved shape. Its 
attractions are too small to make me care to keep it longer by me and 
try to correct more completely its exceedingly corrupt text I give it 
therefore to the world well aware how much has yet to be done; how 
much, that appears to me satisfactory, will be found defective by intelli- 
gent readers. Aa another edition of such a poem is not likely to be 
called for, if on subsequent reflexion anything new might occur or 
should critics publicly or privately suggest to me corrections, I might 
by and bye add these in the form of an appendix to the present work. 

One more point I have here to touch upon., As soon as I had be- 
gun to revise the poem, I looked about for what might help my pur- 
pose. Ascertaining that Professor M. Haupt had written two programs 
on the poem, I sought of course at once to obtain them. By an un- 
lucky accident they were neither in my own library nor in any library 
public or private, so far as I could learn, in Cambiddge, Oxford or Lon- 
don. My booksellers affcer some delay obtained for me the second one 
of 1859, from which I have got one brilliant emendatio»: the earlier 
one of 1854 was reported from Berlin and other places as wholly oufc of 
print. It has only just been procured for me after long advertising. 
Its importance I at once recognised; but as I was jiot inclined to re- 
model my work, a part of which was already in the printer^s hands, I 
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have introdaced from it into tbe body of m y edition only one emenda- 
tion, teUem for peatem in 449,which I had left uncorrected: to the rest 
of the program I have devoted a separate appendix. The leamed and 
acoompliahed critic has had the ill-ludc to get a most inaccurate collation 
of o. 

The manuscripta which I denote by a, p, 7, 8, <, ( respectively have 
been fuUj described above : as I have alreadj said, the minutest varia- 
tions of a have been recorded; as well as the readinga of the lost frag- 
ment p, so far as a comparison of the two authorities on which I had to 
relj permitted this to be done : where it did not seem worth while to 
give in detail the variations of 7, 8, c and l, « denotes either all of these, 
together with the editions before Aidus so. fdT as thej were known to me, 
unless any of these mss. are especially excepted; or else the general.coa- 
sensus of the best and most importaut of them : S" designates some or all 
of the later and worse of these inferior mss. and editions : JEd denotes 
the present editor. 



1 — 8 : the poet calls on ApoUo and the muses to inspire him in 
singing of Aetna. 1 seems to be a reminiscence both of Lucr. vi 202 
^rotantque cauis flammam fomacibus intus', 681 'ilamma foras uastis 
Aetnae fomacibus efBiBt^ and of Virgil's * undantem mptis fomacibus 
Aetnam'. irupti ignea : so 59 ' per attonitas mmpuntur Mmina nubes'; 
201 'fragor tota nunc mmpitur Aetna'; 362 ' flammas ac fulmina rum- 
punt' ; 393 < fontes Infectae rumpuntur aquae' : so Gratius cyneg. 432 
'ruptique ambustis faucibus amnes'; Stat. Theb. xii 275 *mpto igni', 
both speaking of Aetna: Lucr. 11 214 ^abmpti nubibus ignes', with 
which Macrobius compares Aen. iii 199 ' abmptis nubibus ignes' where 
ilibbeck's O has abru^^ Macrobius giving aibrupti» to Lucretius. 
3 Quidy i.e. 'why', of a « is better than the Quod of all editions: Cic. 
Oato 51 *habent enim rationem cum terra quae numquam recusat impe- 
rium': comp. Aen. i 54 ^lmperio premit...Illi...Circum claustra fre- 
munt'. 4 and 8 Fhoebo dnce: he imitates the culex 12 'Phoebus 
erit nostri prineeps et carminis auctor'. The omission of the vocative is 
harsh, but it is to be got out of Phoebo dibce = te, Phoebe, duce : the 
interpolated mss. and editions give * dexter mihi carminis auctor, Apollo'. 
5 Belost : delos a « : the enclitic ^ is a continual source of this and like 
cormptions in mss. : I account in the same way for many cormptions in 
our poem: 604 I have written ignist: ignis a«: 96 et solidumst: et 
solido a, et solidum -y «: the cormption arose out of et solidust: 139 
ruina^t : minas p, ruinae (i.e. ruina. §.) a « : 194 operist : operi est p, 
operum est (L e. operiist) a « : 231 kmaest : luna est a « : lunae est p 7 S : 
348 ruinaest : ruinis a « : 353 m tenuist : in tenui a «, tenuis I 5" : 470 
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domitast, atantis : domita stanti a : m omlt the rerse : 548 ingemagt : 
ingenio est l S", ingeuium est a « : 607 longumat : longnm a « : 388 ter^ 
raest : terrent a « : terraest first became terreet : 631 rapereet: rapies a m : 
4:10 fidest ; tU tum eat : fides tutum est m, fide tatum est a : on the other 
hand, 256 segnes a « rightly, segne est p : 448 notis a rightly: nota est t ^» 
nocte 7 8 c. This et ia a. very fraitful source of corruption : I belieye 
for instance that in Fropert iii (u) 34 53 we should read ' Nec si post 
Stjgias aliquid rest (i. e. re est) arbiter undas' : comp. ' Sunt aliquid 
manes' and the like. Probably in many cases where our mss. now give 
est in full, our author wrote at, as in 19 instances in which eet now 
occurs at the end of a verse ; as well as in no less than 38 instanoes 
where a yowel or an m ia elided before eet hy our mss. in other parts of 
the verse. If the poet did not always write the enclitic et, he probably 
meant us so to pronounce, as in most of these cases an elision would not be 
admissible according to his principles of versification which are mostlj 
Ovidian, the prevailing fashion in his age. Thus while que or other 
instances of e are freely elided, more than 100 times; he is much more 
chary in eliding d or b, syllable ending in m, and in the whole poem 
there are hardly more than 20 cases of the elision of a long vowel ; and 
in these last as well as thoso of d and m a veiy large proportion of the 
elisions occur between the first and 2nd foot or in the middle of the 4th| 
where to our taste aud that of the ancients such elisions sounded less 
harsh than elsewhere. In other cases the elision was designed to pro- 
duce some particular effect. groHor : Mart. iv 44 5 'Haec Yeneris sedes 
Lacedaemone gratior illi'. 

Hyla is the same thing as the i^ of a, the aspirate then and long 
before being nothing and y and i being interohangeable : thus 49 oHm- 
pu8, 507 Simethij and on the other haud 119 hyatu, 602 eyrius for 
Siriua : on the one hand ospUium, exaustoa with h written above, ac for 
liaec, on the other cohercet, cholchide, Ivac for ac : see Ilibbeck's proleg. to 
Yirgil p. 422 423, 427, 452 and the authorities he cites : a writes 
throughout aethna and aetknaeus, For Hyla compare Stephanus Byz. 
s. V. "YXiy, iroXis Kvirpov ev y 'AwoXXwv TLfiaraLL *YX.drqs> Arxo^pctfv [448] 
Kot Sarpaxov jSXoJ^ktcs "YXaTov re yrjv : where the soholiast says "YXa- 
Tou' Tow 'AirdAAwvos • ^YXrj ydp iarl Trcpi tov Kovptov, Toirov t^s Kvirpov, 
Upd 'AirdAAwvo?, d^' lys ^Xdrqv rov Otov irpoaayopcionxnv : Eustath. II. 
E 708 rjv Sc ^ao-i Kat AoKpiKtj irdA.ts ''YA17, ical aXXrf Ki^pov ct^' 175 ical 
'YXarrf^ 'AvoXXiov irapd, Avicd^povt. These passages I quote at lengthy 
because they are the only ones I know where this '^YXtf is mentioned by 
name; though Strabo p. 683 alludes to the same worahip : elra troXiq 
Kovptov opfiov e^ovo^a, 'Apycuov KTiCfAo, rj&ri ovv irapeari trKoneuv rrjv 
pq.Ovfiiav Tov TroiiJoravTos to ik^ytlov rovro ov rj apyrj 'Ipal t$ ^olpi^ 
ToXXov 8ta KV/xa Oiova-ai "HXtfo/xev at Taxtval roia ^vyctv 2\a<^ot. elff 
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*HSvXos icrlv K,r,K apx*? ^ ^^ ^^ Svcf/Mcav vapawXov ro Kovpcov tov 
pXiwovro^ Ttpo^ *PoSov, Kot cu^vc loTiv axpa a^' ^s ^Cirrova-i rovs d^aiL€vovs 
rov PtafAov rov 'AxoXXwvos. This must have been the headland ^povpiov 
mentioned by Ptolemy y 13 jnst before Kovpiov j and the whole of the 
smali peninsula of Kovptov must have been assigned to the worship of 
ApoUo Hylatea : Steph. Byz. 'A/Aafiao-o-os* iroXis Kvirpov cv y rifiarai 
*YXon;s 'Air<fXXo>v : "Epvo^tfcwf iroXts Kvn-pov cv y 'AitoXXcdv ripurat *YXa- 
TTT?. Aiovvo-ios Bao^o-opiKwv rpCrrff Ol r ^x^^ "YXarao tfcov ISos *AiroX- 
XcDvos, Tc/x^pov 'Epvo-^fiav rc jcal civaXii;v 'Afiapvo-o-ov : Tc/x^pos* ircfXis 
Kvirpov Iv ^ rerCfxrirai 'YXonys 'AiroXXoiv. The conspicaous position of 
the peninsula in question must have made this name of Apollo well- 
known in Alexandrine and Koman times. The name recalls what Pau- 
sanias x 32 6 says, speaking of Magnesia upon Maeander or Lethaeus, 
^OTi Sc icat rot? cirt irorap^ ArjOauf Miyvqoiv *YXai koXov/acvov x^V"*"* 
ivravda 'AiroXXwvi avcrTOi o^Xotov, fuyiOovs fi€v cvcko ov TroXXov ^av- 
fiaro^, ro 8c ayaXfia rov 'A7roXX(i>vos ra fiaXurra dp\cuov : the similaritj 
of names and worship would seem to implj some connexion. In pre- 
Alezandrine times Oyprus was more than half-barbarian : when it 
became the chief posseasion of the Egyptian crown, doubtless ApoUo 
Hylates, little known to old Greece, would be celebrated by other Alex- 
andrine writers besides Lycophron, — writers now lost but accessible to 
our author, who, as we shall often haye oceasion to see, was a man of 
varied leaming. 

6 I now come to the Dodona of mss. whicb cannot be right, as 
Apollo had no business there. It once occurred to me that Da/rdania, 
in the Eoman sense^ might be the right reading : the whole of that coast 
teemed with his sanctuaries: comp. Strabo 618 iropa iraa-ov yap hrj n/v 
fropoXiav ravrrjv o 'AirdXXwv iicr^rtfirfrai fi€)(pi TcvcSov, S/iiv^cvs ^ KvX- 
Xaios KoXov/xcvos ^ Tpwcvs rj riva aXXrfv irraivvfiCav €;(a)v : Statius Theb. i 
699 in the middle of a simHar address, * Seu Troiam Thymbraeus habes'. 
But the true reading I now feel sure is Ladonia *the daughter of 
Ladon' : perhaps our author afber some poet of Aoitioch may have used 
the form Ladone on the analogy of Hesiod's 'AfKJnrpvtjjvrf and similar 
female patronymics, What has just been said of the poets and writers 
of Alexandria, applies more strongly to those of Antioch and Daphne : 
they have perished and deservedly so no doubt ; yet there are many 
testimonies to shew that for six or seven centuries Baphne nbt only in 
splendour and beauty, but in fame as well, had taken the place of 
Delphi, as chief sanctuaiy of Apollo. But it is not in Euripides or 
Pindar that we read of this : we have to go to Philostratus, Galen, liba- 
nius, Chrysostom, Sozomen, Nonnus, Justin, Servius and the like. The 
origin of ApoIlo's worship there is told by Justin xv 4 1 'Seleucus 
nouus Antigono hostis accesserat. huius quoque uirtus clara et origo 
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admirabilis fuit; siqaidem mater eius Laudice, cum nupta esset Antio- 

cbo claro inter Philippi duces uiro, uisa sibi est per quietem ex concu- 

bitu Apollinis concepisse grauidamque factam cet. Ubi .post mortem 

Alexandri occupato regno orientis urbem condidit, ibi quoque geminae 

originis memoriam consecrauit. nam et urbem ex Antiochi patris 

nomine Antiochiam uocauit et campos uicinos ApoUini dicauit'. Seleu- 

cus in 300 b. c. founded at the same time Antiocli, which Chrysostom a 

native proudly terms the KetjxjiX'^ koX fJLTJrrjp of all the cities of the east, 

and at five miies distance, higher up the Orontes, the park and sanctuary 

of Daphne which Chrysostom, Ammian and others so ofben caJl a subiurb 

of Ajitioch. Daphne was no less famous than Antioch, which on coins, 

in inscriptions and books is as ofben called Antioch bj Daphne, Antioch 

of Daphne, as Daphne is termed Daphne by Antioch : Koi iravra yy 17 

Aac^ii; ScXcvKc^, says Libanius in his Antiochicus. Chrjsostom, while 

invidiously contrasting the earthly Daphne with the heavenly Jerusa- 

lem, cannot conceal what charms it had for the children of this world. 

To Antioch and Daphne was transplanted the whole worship of Apollo : 

tmable to create, the Syrian Greeks brought hither the very names 

of old Hellas, Castalia and the like : an omphalos, &,r larger than that of 

Delphi, was set up by Antiochus Epiphanes or Epimanes in the middle 

tetrastylon of his great central street of colonnades, Ausonius, de clar. 

urb. 3, says * Phoebeae lauri domus Antiochia.' 

But on the banks of the Orontes Daphne was always called daughter 
of Ladon : nay the very river was transferred to Syria, like Castalia. 
Wbyl was Laodice connected with the Peloponnese and the parts of it 
where the Ladon flowed? Much else was brought from thence to Syria. 
On the hill Silpion was an old Syrian lone, on which Seleucus Kicator 
sacrificed to Zeus Ceraunius in the spring of 300, before founding 
Antioch. This gave rise to the notion of an Argive-Athenian colony 
sent to recover lo, and to other tasteless perversions of the genuine my- 
tbology. Ladon is a fine river, but not better than twenty others in the 
' great Dorian island of Pelops' ; and in the unperverted legend was 
known as father of Metope famous in the mythieal history of Thebes 
and Hellas: see Pindar olymp. vi and his scholiast, and Diodorus iv 72. 
Even in Ovid and Hyginus we know Daphne only as daughter of 
Peneus. But Antioch changed all this : Pausanias viii 20 1 thus writes : 
o Sc Aa8o)v Trora/xwv twv iv *EXXa8i vStap Trapc^^erai KoXXiaTOV, €;(« 8« Koi 
oXXcos €S avBpiiirov^ ^fyijfirpf Koi rd a8o^€va cs Tiyv ^atfivqv, rov \6yav h\ 
Toi; €S Aa^nyv Ta ^cv 2vpioi9 toTs olKovtnv hri *Op6vTg irorapi^ irapirffAi 
K.T.X. "What was told by the Syrians on the Orontes? Philostratus in 
his life of ApoUonius 1 16 p. 19 will throw some light on this : l-jr^ffioirqat 
KaX 'AvTiox€t(gt T^ fieyaXQ irejravfievo^ rov o-iawrav, Koi irap^XOcv €s to Ufiov 
tov Aa^vatov 'AiroXXcovos, ^ ir^pwLirrovtnv 'Ao-onJptoi tov fJLvBov rov 'ApicaSa' 
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n^r yap rov AaStovo^ Aa^n/v ^jcct fieraffivyai Xiyovax koI Trorafio^ avrois pct 
Aa&n¥ KoL ^vrov ri/Aarat 7ra/>' avrois Sa^nys, rovro 8c ro aKrl rijs irapOevov, 
Kimapimav rc vi/a; aprf^^ava v€pi€<mfKt kvkX^ ro tcpov kcu myya? hSiBaHrLy o 
^(aipos iij^dovovs rc koI i^pc/AOvo^as, ols rov 'ATroAAai ^aorl paiv€<rBau ivravOa 
"KwapiTTOV ri Ipvos i; y^ ava3cS<i>KCK cirl Kviraptrrfj) ^acv itfyijPif AcoTJpLio 
KoX n-ioTovrat n}v ficra^SoXi/v 17 (Spa tov ^rov. Thus ApoUo, * Qui rore 
puro Cafitaliae layit Crines solutos', is niade to bathe them in the Cas- 
talia of Daphne; for in a passage, of which I will presentlj qaote more, 
Sozomen says cTTKrrcvcro dc...pciv avrd^t koI vBup pjavrixov airo KaoTaXtas 
rtjs 'trriY^s, d/uiotctfs t^s cv AcX^ts iv€py€UK rc koI irpoarpfopia^ Xa.\awrq^, 
And the story of Cyparissus was transplanted in the same way as that 
of Daphne; the cypresses that symbolised him being so lai^e and so 
famous that the code of Justinian even speciallj enacts they shall not be 
cutdown or sold. Sozomen,hiBt.eccles.y 19, afber describing the charms 
of Daphne, these cypresses and their rooflike shade, the flowers, the 
waters, goes on to say cvravda h€ n-atScs 'EAXiJvwv pvOevova-i ^wfxvqv ttjv 
Aahbxvo^ Tov TTorapoVy i^ *ApKa3^as ^cvyovo-av 'An-dAAa>va rov ipaxrrqv^ cts 
opMwpov ifivrov avrrjv /tcrajSoXctv* rov 8c prj^k ovro)s aTraXXaycvra rov 
irdBov^ OT^ffiavtaOrjvax rots KXc^ots rrj^ ipi»p.€vtf^ Kat BivBpov ovo-av vxpurrV' 
^axrOai koX ry irpoa^hpiq. ra pjoKifrra riprja-ax ro yinpiov, cijrcp rt oXXo Kexapi- 
apevov avrip. Chrysostom in his homily on St. Babjlas discourses in the 
same strain, vol. ii556b rijv Aa^vi;v Kopiyv ovo-civ ^iyo-t Kat ^vyarcpii rov 
AaS<t>vos 7rorap.ov...Tavn7V ovv rrjv Kopqv ekpopff^ov owray tSctv ttotc rdv 
'AirdXX(0 ^ao-t : and then the story of the chase and metamorphosis : rov Sc 
aKdXaoTOv ipcurrrjv airorv;(dvra t<Sv 7rat3tK(iuV ircptTrXaK^vat rc r<^ Sevhpta Kai 
oiK^nikraxrOai kol rd <I>vt6v Kal rov rdirov, Kal Trpoo-cSpcvctv rt^ X^p^ Xotirdv xat 
Tovro TTOOTys r^s y^s /toXco-ra a^rTratfiadax kox if>iX€iv K^XevaaX rc rov pao^i- 
Xcvovra rdrc vcciv avrw Sci/tao-tfot Kal jSco/tdv. Nonnus therefore, XLU 387, 
may well say Kat Ovyarrfp AaSwvos d^iJ^pivov Trora/toto, ^'Epya ya/juov 
OTvycovo^a, Sc/tas ScvSpakraro vvpAJyifj : XXXIII 210 Elircv aw/ji^cvroto vo&rfV€pa 
yovvara vv/x^t/s, llaJs irore ^otjSov h^€vy€^ Bopi/t^t avvBpopo^ ^^PTIy HdJs Si€p6v 
rrapd x^^/^ rtratvo/tcvov rrorapmo Ilapdcvtov TToSa tt^^c irap* cvpvpieOpov 
Opovnfv, "OTnrore yaia xavovo-a rrap evv^pov aropa Xt/tvi/s IlatSa SuoKopivrjv 
olKrippovL Sc^aro KdXira>. Scholiast to Lycophron 6 Aa8(i)v d cv 'ApKaStcgi 
irora/tds ry yy OTryycvd/tcvos iycwria^ iratSa dvd/tart Adf^vrjv k. t. X. So com- 
pletely now had the daughter of Ladon supplanted the daughter of Peneus, 
that Pausanias, x7 8, can say Sci^vTys 8c (rrc^avos cttI t(3v Ilv^tW r^ viKg Kar 
aXXo /tev c/iot SoKCtv Jcrrtv ovScv, ort Sc r^s Aci8a>vos Ovyarpos 'ATrdXXoiva 
ipaxrOrjvai KariaxflK^v -q ^if/ti/. Kor was she less known to Latin writers : 
ServiusVirg.ed.iii63 'Scimus et Daphnen Ladonis fluminis Arcadiae 
flliam dilectam ab Apolline et Terrae miseratione in laurum conyersam : 
id. Aen.ii513 ^Daphne filia Ladonis fluuii Arcadiae et Terrae fiiit cet.: 
ibid. 680 he tells the story of Cyparissus, how * relicta Creta ad Orontem 
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fluuium et montem Casium dicitur peruemsse atque ibi in CTpressum 
arborem commutatus'. Statius Theb. iv 289 ' et qui tibi, Pjthie, Ladon 
Paene socer'; 837 ' Te nec Apollineus Ladon'. Galen in his de compos. 
medic sec. locos i, chap. 1 near the end, voL xii p. 421 — 426 Kiihn, 
deacribes a grease yery efficacious in curing baldness. The recipe was 
found after the owner^s death, cv itvktiBi Si^^cp^: it was written in 
flguratiye langoage not easj to interpret. Galen attempts this with 
apparent success; but jet with regard to each of the other iDgredients 
he will only saj 'I think it means so and so'; as when he acutely 
explains 'a pound of fat from a shapeless child' to mean a pound of 
grease from a young bear before its mother had licked it into shape. 
One of the ingredients however, p. 423, is XaSoyviSos ^vXXcov avoXxuv 
XvXov, of which he says, p. 426, Aa8a>vtSos S^ on t^? 8ci^n;s ^^^h ^*^ *" 
oT/Aai riva Suiirap^o-ai : so world-renowned at that time was the daughter 
of Ladon. Bj whom chieflj or when she got this renown I cannot tell : 
perhaps ^roXXa ^cvSoKrai ootSoi, was all that could be said for the poets 
of Antioch. The legend I doubt not was coeyal with the foundation of 
the citj, Bod connected somehow with the &.milj of Seleucus. But the 
Museum of Antioch appears to have been of later celebritj. Cicero, pro 
Archia 4^ speaking of this natiye of Antioch sajs 'se ad scribendi 
studium contulit^ primum Antiochi» (nam ibi natus est nobili loco)^ 
pelebii quondam urbe et copiosa atque eruditissimis hominibus liberalis- 
simisque studiis affluenti'. Archias among others maj haye helped to 
give the storj its great celebritj : Oyid did not know or neglected this 
form of the legend. A comparison of the readings and comments of 
Scaliger, GoraUus, Wemsdorf and Jacob would I think commend mine, 

7 Fierio: I am not sure that this has not reference to Antioch 
and Daphne: north of them and the Orontes was a distrfct and a moun- 
tain both named Piena: Strabo p. 749 'Avrtoxeia 17 iirl Aa^ny icat 
SeXcvKcta 17 cv Iltept^, : Plinj V 79 * dein promunturium Sjriae Anti- 
ochiae. intus ipsa Antiochia libera Epidaphnes cognonunata. Oronte 
amne diuiditur. in promuntorio autem Seleucia libera Pieria appellata : 
Strabo p. 751 vpos OaXdTTy Sc tovt(ov €<rnv 17 SfXcvxeia koX y Ilicpia, opos 
(rw€X€^ Tio ^Afiava, 8 ttUms: it is strange so manj editions should 
prefer the ill-attested catUitM, 

9 — 28 : the golden age and the legends of old times haye been sung 
80 ofben, that thej are as £9imiliar as our own times to us alL I essaj 
Bomething more real : to explain the moyements and the fires of Etna. — 
The thought in these yss. is an expansion of the opening lines of the 3rd 
georgic. 9 seciMri: an epithet expressing the chief blessing of the 

golden age. 11 /riLCtibtis : the frug^ihm of t ^ and all editions is 

manifestlj interpolated : Forcellinus wiU giye instances fix)m Cicero and 
others oi fructus applied to all the produce of the ground: Cfles. belL 
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GalL I 28 3 the best mss. have fructibus, the interpolated frugihus : 
Nipperdej p. 55 gives abundant illostration. 12 saiwrtie : the sacrae 
of r ScaJiger and many editions is a mere comiption ai-ising from the 
confusion of t and c in all late mss. : comp. aatwr cmtumnus^ rus mturum 
and the like. 13 suo pede: Bacchas ran into wine bj his oum foot; 
i. e. he did not require to be trodden out by the feet of the treaders, as 
explained by Tumebus and others. He oonfounds by a metonymj 
common in the poets the god, the vine and the wine itself ; but jou 
will hardly find elsewhere so harsh an instance of 'Bacchi nomine 
abuti*. 14 Fenderent foliiai before Jupiter put an end to this age, 
'Mellaque decussit foliis', as Yirgil geor. i 131 says. \b Se cretos^ 
L e. a se ortos, I have written, as I see no force in Secretoa : also with 
some hesitation (deret\ Pallas gave birth to and kept up a supply of 
rivers of oil for the rich olive : she did for oil what Bacchus did for 
wine. Vwm gratia ruris, i. e. ei erat : then the couutiy had charms for 
her; and she had not yet become a town-hauntiug lady. He seems 
again to refer to Virgil's * Pallas quas condidit arces Ipsa colat : nobis 
placeant ante omnia siluae' : comp. too Claudian in Kufin. i 383 'passim 
Yina fluent oleique lacus'. It is perhaps possible to defend ageret, 'set 
in motion,' bj such passages as Aen. ix 812 'sudor Liquitur et piceum... 
flumen agit'; Lucr. ii 676 * Scintillasque agere*. However I have 
changed but a single letter of the mss., whereas De Kooy, foUowed bj 
Haupt in his program of 1859 p. 7, reads 'oliua, Securos omnes aleret 
cum gratia niris' : L e. the berry, personified by Pallas, hung on the 
tree: an anticlimax surelj for the golden age; as that is true of the 
poefs aud our own iron age as well. 

17 Vltima Jacob well illustrates bj the proverb in Strabo p. 497 
Eis ^>a<riv hOa vavalv lcrxaros hpofios i comp. Lucr. i 969 * sr quis pro- 
currat ad oras Yltimus extremad'. Scal^er here is quite.beside the 
mark. 18 19 a v. seems to be lost here such as thi» ' Incensum, aut 
Sipjlo bis sex ad busta niuali Inpositam': Pergamon is neuter in 589 
'flebile uictis Pergamon': again inpositam igni has here no meaning; 
and a disjunctive particle is wanted. Niobe I believe to be spoken of 
in 18; though manj other heroic dames have been suggested: comp. 
Nemesian. cjneg. 15, who seems to be imitating our poem, *Nam quis 
lion Nioben numeroso funere maestam lam cecinit': and Propert. 
m (ii) 20 7 ' Nec tantum Niobae bis sex ad busta superbae Sollicito 
lacrimae defluit a Sipjlo*. 20 Au, du: Ovid amores m 12 39 * Auer- 
sumque diem mensis funalibus Atrei*. spar. in sem, den, = Ovid L 1. 35 
^Thebanaque semina dentes' : in semina = pro seminibus : a sense which in 
semine of mss. could not have. But perhaps Jacob's misprint 'Spartumue 
in semine', L e. Spartorum in semine, maj be what the poet wrote : the ex- 
pression then being still nearer Ovid's. 21 22 allude to the verj words 
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of Catullas LXrv 57 60 132—135 247. 23 here again there must be 
a biatus, and I belieye of the kind indicated in my text : the eye of the 
copyist wandered from the middle of one v. to the same part of the next : 
this would give the sense needed, 'Quicquid in antiqu[o narratur tempore 
gestum (or 'gestum est memorabile saeclo' or the like), Omnis per 
uari]um iactata est fabula carmen': Nemesian. 46 seems to be again 
inaitating our poem : ' Haec iam magnorum praecepit copia uatum, 
Onmis et antiqui uulgata est fabula saecli' : iactcUa ea^ = uulgata est. 

24 ignotas cwraa are the noua uota and the imolitam of 7 and 8. 
cwrasi comp. Tacitus ann. iii 24 'si effectis in quae tetendi, plures 
ad curas uitam produxero'. 25 operi; Etna and its fires, as ex- 
plained in 1. 25 26 as neither taw;ta nor denmm has anj substan* 
tive, a V. is clearly lost such as ' quae tanta perenni [Impete uis subter 
glomerans incendia, nimbum] Explicet in densum flammas' : with this 
and what foUows comp. Claud. rapt. Proserp. i 161 *Nunc uomit 
indigenas nimbos piceaque granatum Foedat nube diem ; nunc molibus 

astra lacessit Terrificis damnisque suis incendia nutrit Quae scopulos 

tormenta rotant? quae tanta procellas Yis glomerat? quo fonte ruit 
Vulcanius amnis]', 27 molea: 200 'Flagrantes properant moles'; 
467 'Accensae subeunt moles'. 28 irriguis: tiie molten lava being 
the chief feature of the eruption, 

29 — ^40: do not believe with the poets either that Vulcan at his 
work causes this fire, or the Cyclopes in forging thunder. 30 dei, i. e. 
Vulcan. 31 Vulc, ru. : comp. the last v. of Claudian quoted above. 
33 extremas = inSjnsiS : a sense which Forcell. s.v. illustrates. 34 Si- 
dera here as elsewhere are made coordinate with the gods : comp. 44, 
51, 53, 68 69 70 : as said above p. 35 36, it is clear from this and other 
passages that the poet was a stoic : the stars exercise a general super- 
intendence over the earth, but scom all trivial interference. svJb. 
reg. 8ubl, caelo: comp Sen. de ben. iv 23 4 'paucorum motus compre- 
hendimus, innumerabiles uero longiusque a conspectu nostro seducti 
di eimt . redeuntque *. 36 Discrepat cet. : the differenoe, as Scaliger 
explains, is this : the former inculcate a superstitious dread of a divine 
interposition in human affairs : the latter propagate a mere mythological 
falsehood. 38 numeroaa expresses Virgil's *braochia toUunt In nu- 
merum'. 40 JacoVs et for est of mss. seems quite necessary. pig- 
nore: the word recurs in this sense in 135 pignera; 460 pignora 
Jlammae; 519 'certo uerum tibi pignore constat': so Gratius cyneg. 
240 'ne prima fauentem pignora fallant'; 255 *ad pignora Martis'; 
263 *maiorum pignore signa Feturam'; 300 *Nec me pignoribus nec te 
mea carmina fallent': twice in our poem a has o; once, 135, pig^ 
nera, which Priscian and the best mss. shew to have been in commou 
use : the verb was pignero. 
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41 — 73 : anothor iable is the bnrial of Enceladus under Etna, after 
the war of the giants with the goda. 41 Froxima cet : ' the nezt 
and third legend sets in motion the qnick fires of Etna'8 top by means 
of the camp of Phlegra' : they are the conseqnenoe that is of the battle 
of the Fhlegrean fields. 43 mundo, the npper world: a sense so 
common in Lncretius, Manilius and indeed most poets: so below, 
55 immdum^ 68 and 247 mundo, 70 mundi, 44 sidera : thej being 
the allies of the gods: comp. 51, 53 and 69 70: bnt above he was 
speaking in his owu person, here in the person of these fiible-mon- 
gers. 46 8ua est : thej have their proper, i. e. a man's shape, down 
to the belly; below they are serpents: Ovid calls them cmguipedes and 
serpentipedes. 53 the end of this v. is found onlj in a : tertia of a 
seems to have come from tretia L e. trementia : the poet seems to have 
been thinking of Lucr. iii 834 ' belli trepido concussa tumultu Horridii 
contremuere sub altis aetheris oris'; and OatulL lxiy 205 'tellus atque 
horrida contremueinmt Aequora concussitque micantia sidera mundus' : 
the adm, trem, sig, repeats with additional emphasis the metuentia comr 
minus of 51 : the authdr as a stoic held the stars to be gods, and so joins 
the cimctos diuos^ the gods one and all and with them the stars etc. : 
comp. Lucr. y 115 folL and mj note to 116 and 117, where Lucretius is 
evidentlj arguing against a stoical allegorising of the wars of the gods 
and giants : comp. too yt. 69 70 and what I say there. ' The impions 
soldieiy challenge at dose quarters the frightened stars : challenge I say 
in hostile array the gods one and all and the constellations shaking as 
the standards are brought into the battle': comp. too ManiL 1 427 ' Et 
tam uicinos fugientia sidera', and what precedes and foUows; Claudian 
gigantom. 9 'PaUescunt subito steUae'; and IIorace's *TeUuris iuuenes 
unde periculum Fulgens contremuit domus Satumi ueteris'. 54 e 
caelo of mss. has no suitable meaning, as Jupiter fears, not for himself, 
but for the safety of heaven : en seems to haye more than once the same 
force in Lucan, probably a contemporary; see Hand Tura ii p. 370 who 
cites y 37 'en totis uiribus orbis Hesperiam pensant superi'. caelo 
metuit: Sen. HippoL 1136 'Metuens caelo luppiter alto Yicina petit'. 
deoct, cor. cet. : Virg. geor. i 328 *Ipse pater...corusca Fulmina moHtur 
dextra': his editors cite Sen. Hipp. 156 ^Vibrana corusca fulmen 
Aetnaeum manu*. 55 rem. cal, mun, Wemsdorf weU iUustrates bj 
Ovid fasti ii493 *Sol fugit et remouent subeuntia nubila caelum': *he 
withdraws the «ky from sight by thick darkness'. 58 discordei is 
perhaps indicated by the discordea of mss. : 547 sortei: sorte a8t: 
576 pi&i: piis aBJ, pio yt: 624 pieis: dees a»: 138 a«> have noctl, 
p has noctCy perhaps noctei is right. I gladly retain any yestiges of 
the older speUing, as at the date of our poem there evidently were 
different schools, some grammarians keeping more to older, some to more 
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recent forms. From Quintilian one would infer that many forms Had 
gone out of use, which the best mss. of the elder Fliny, Jayenal and 
others shew to have been employed by their respective authors : thus 
too in 625 I keep the nom. plur. fortis, 594 rorantiaj and 358 poten- 
tisy the best mss. of Pliny often giving this form: 134 I write daussis^ 
a having clasda : Catull. lxviii 67 clKiamm mss. for clatbsmm : the archa- 
isms errarvteia and caiussa given to p in 167 and 212 come I fear only 
from Pithoeus. sonitvm, suggested by Jacob after Wakefield'syremi^w«i, 
seems necessary; for who are the comitea of the windsl discordei soni- 
tum became first discordes onitum : hence comitum, 

60 foll. : this passage is intelligible in a alone, 60 being much muti- 

lated and 61 altogether wanting in all other mss. 62 scaetms of c for 

8aeuu8 of other mss. is right : but in c it is I believe a pure accident, as 

in 552, 608, 637 c, and 171 8 have wrongly acamus for samua: laeuus is 

iiot quite so probable : our poet seems fond of Greek words, as I have 

observed elsewhere. 61 v^nit, 62 erat, 63 ata/nt : this mixture of the 

narrative present with a pslst tense is not uncommon in the best writers : 

comp. just below, 69 est reddita, 70 cessat, uenit: Livy v 49 7 ^dictator 

— ^redit — ^appellabatur' : appell, being a colourless word like erat in our 

passage, so that the present would have no force : Aen. iv 228 ' promisit 

— ^uindicat': Caesar bell. ciu. i 14 4 'confirmat — ^iussit*. 63 deua: 

the interpolated mstus has no more meaning than authority; but dms 

too cannot be right : the god Jupiter in opposition to the sons of Earth 

would be too perverse a point even for our poet. 64 uictor of 7 c I 

take as nearest to uicto of a a> : iacto of ^ and most editions may be 

right: Ovid. met. i 154 has ^misso peTfiregit Olympum Fulmine* of the 

same event : iunetos too has been proposed. 67 iacentis uictos : * the 

vanquished as they lay prostrate' : mother Earth is carried along in the 

common ruiii as she vainly tries to rally them : with the two participles 

comp. 328 *furens igneus', 333 'rubens anreus', 336 'prospectans subli- 

mis', 501 *solido sonanti', 97 ' cauata . . suspensa^ 126 * occulta . . ado- 

perta', 545 'spissa aurea saxa', 299 *summota furens'. 68 69 70 I 

follow a, witbout changing a letter : the passage is quite unintelligible in 

all editions from wrong stopping and the fact that cessat is corrupted in 

« : the passage is obscure : * then peace was restored to the sky, which 

then was free and at rest : this peace came by the help of the stars : 

heaven and the honour of the sky's defence are now assigned to the 

stars'. As a stoic (see what was said above and Lucretius there refeiTed 

to) he brings the stars into prominence, and mixes tliem up with the 

vulgar fable. Earth and her children scaled the sky, and the stara being 

in front of Jupiter and the gods bore the first brunt of the attack, as im- 

plied in 51 — 53: this first gave them admission to heaven, as a recom- 

pense for defending the sky : if uenity i.e. pax, be thought too harsh even 
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for our poem» though I do not think it is, I woold suggest ' uiucit per 
sidera'. 69 cckdum : this pause before the final spondee is a marked 
feature in the rhythm of our poem: comp. 76 189 192 209 216 270 319 
393 412 513 590 600: also before a final bacchius, as 79 ccmeTUes, 416 
profecto, 512 /auillae: in more than one plaoe the older editions are nn- 
intelligible through neglecting this. Editors from Scaliger to Jacob 
have played strange tricks with our passage. 

74 — 93 : this is mere inyention of poets, like the tales they tell o£ 
things below, and above the earth. Though such licence be fairly 
claimed for poems, I prefer the truth : Etna will be mj theme. 74 
poets have genius, hence their poems are renowned : howev^er in truth 
plays and poems are mostly mere delusion. 77 uideruTU cdrmine can 
scarcely be right : I conjeeture uicerunt : ' they have proyed in song that 
black manes exist beneath the earth and amid the ashes of the pyre'. 
78 this passage too has been much corrupted by wrong stopping: Atque 
int. cin, clearlj beloDgs to manes: the vulgar Roman belief being that 
the moment the body was reduced to ashes, the spirit of the man entered 
his rnmies i. e. a spectral resemblance of his bodj, like in feature, dress, 
etc. to the living man. 79 St. undasque: our poera irequently has 
que in the 3rd plaoe ; and editors, here and elsewhere, haye corrupted it 
by oyerlooking this: comp. 113 *limo furtimque*; 172 'trepidant urbes- 
que*; 409 'seruans aciem duramque'; 430 ' super testisque' ; 528 'eadem 
perque omnia' ; 598 ' operum turbaeque' ; 599 * terra dubiusque' : this 
practice is comraon in Ovid, and to Lucr. n 1050 I kave given a great 
many instances from him, and should haye added to them iv 1010 'per- 
sectantes uisaeque uolantes' i.e. persectantesque uolantes uisae: misled 
by Nonius I there make a^ccipitres, which is always masculine, feminine. 
80 poena /oedumy from the nature of the punishment : * fecundaque 
poenis Viscera*. 81 ^ollidtant comes clearly from the next v., a cora- 
mon source of error in our as in other mss. : comp. 234, 324, 378, 577, 
and a at end of 19 : an epithet is needed for iugera, and a verb for illi 
cet. : Flurima : dant I suggest : poma for poena which probably came 
from 80 is only the change of one stroke, and in Tantalus' punishment 
fruits of trees are usually joined with waters, as in Odyss. X 582 — 592. 
84 a V. seems clearly lost here, such as * Pectoi-a, materiem fingenda ad 
talia praebet * : terrent of mss. comes from the adjoining plural, so com- 
mon a form of error in mss. : so in 88 peccent for peccet ; and 206 Ver- 
ta/nt OL One might look on the preceding verses as implying an epicu- 
rean author: comp. Lucr. iii 978 — 1023: but here too we have the 
stoic: comp. Sen. epist. 24 18 *non sum tam ineptus ut epicuream can- 
tilenam hoc loco persequar et dicam uanos esse inferorum metus, nec 
Ixionem rota uolui nec saxum umeris Sisyphi trudi in adversum nec 
uUius uiscera et renasci posse cotidie et carpi. nemo tam puer est ut 
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Cerberum timeat et tenebras et larualem habitum nudis oesibus cohac- 
rentiam '. 85 tu of a, changed to tU in other mss., has rendered the 
passage uiiintelligble in all other editions. 86 admUtere : Jacob seems 
to prove that immiUere would be more in place hera Can ndm, oc, 
alieno caelo be used as in a phrase like 'admittere uirum alienae mu- 
lieri' 1 88 peccet L e. luppiter : see what is said of terret in 84 : here 

too tlie preceding plurals hav^e caused the error of mss. 89 Zaedam 
of et I keep, ae expressing the Greek rj : comp. acaenay the usual form in 
the older wiiters. 88—90 comp. Ovid amoresiii 12 33 *Iuppiter aut 
in aixcs aut se transformat in aurum Aut secat imposita uirgine taurus 
aquas'. 91 92, afber the precedent of Virgil and contrary to the 
usage of the older writers, our author often omits the subst. verb : as 
here, and 15 Uum gratia ruris', 85 *Nec tu..satis'j also 103, 153, 
171, 212, 215, 220, 221, 243, 254 etc.: yet under restrictions, appa- 
rently much the same as we find in Virgil : see Wagner quaest. Virg. xv. 

94 — 157 : the eai-th is not solid, but full of cavities : the fact is cer- 
tain, though various causes may be assigned : how else could great rivers 
suddenly disappear into it, or rise out of itl In these closed cavities 
there is free room for winds to move about : this we can see for ourselves 
in large underground hollows, full of wind. The more then they are 
sbut up in these cavities, the fiercer are both wind and fire : they some- 
times break through and thus occasion earthquakes. 95 incingitur of a, 
confirming Aldus, is the only true reading : Scaliger in vain assails it 
as ^ab ignaro homine et imperito suppositum'« 96 — 98 comp. Sen. 
nat. quaest. v 14 1 'non tota solido contextu terra in imum usque fun- 
datur, sed multis partibus caua et caeds suspensa latehris^ 98 utque 
animantiy an unusual rhythm for the age of our poem : so 495 tdteriares, 
496 et succemens^ end two consecutive vss.: 453 lapidem eaae mola/rem, 
99 Per tota perc, : for this construction comp. Lucr. vi 668 and Lach. 
p.*367 : the simple accus. is usual. 100 Ad uitam seems to be joined 
with what precedes: 'to maintain life'. sanguls: the only quantity 
known to Lucretius : though commonly short in and after the Augustan 
age, it is long more than once in Ovid, Lucan, Silius; and once in 
Virgil, Tibullus, Seneca, VaL Flaccus. 102 — 117 a long involved 
sentence, giving the various ways in which the cavemous nature of the 
earth might be explained : 102 avi is answered irregularly in 110 sius, 
then 112 seu, 114 aut, 115 sius: Jacob well compares the similarly 
involved sentence in Manil. i 122 foU. : 122 Qu^m siuey 125 Seu, 128 
SiuCy 132 Siue^ 135 Seu, 137 -4w«— dividing into neque — nec^nec-^Aut 
— que—Et — que : Manilius too is discussing a similar question. 102 
— 110 the earth either had this cavemous nature at its first formation. 
103 aors — Prima: ManiL i 155 'Tertia sors undas cet.* 104 des. inf, 
tel,: Manil. i 159 * Vltima subsedit glomerato pondere tellus' : here too 

4 
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our poet follows a stoic: but In Manil. 163 we should surely read '£t 
saccata magis struxerunt aequora terram': the sea in clearing itself 
8trained off its slime and so helped to build up the dry land : sicccUa of 
mss. and editions has no sense: the best mss. haye struxerurUy not 
gtrinxerurU of editions. 105 tortia in a alone : neither "Wemsdorf nor 
Jacob adopting it, though Davies de nat deor. p. 204 says ' tortis rim, 
ea. quemadmodum diserte representat ms. qui fait in bibliotheca prae- 
stantissima loannis Mori, nuper Eliensis episcopi' i. e. our a. These vss. 
are imintelligible in all mss. but a, and editions have made matters 
worse. 106 Eocilit: Manil. i 165 ^orbisque per undas !&dliit'; Lu- 
cilius lunior ap. Sen. nat. quaest. iii 1 1 *Elisus Siculis de fontibus 
exilit amnis'. 107 the end of this v. too is only in a : in other mss. 
it is wanting, or as in all editions absurdly corrupted. ckaryhdis is 
curious : it may be added to the Greek words he uses in a Greek sense : 
comp. £ur. suppL 501 OvS TJpTraxrev \dpvphL^ ouovoaKovov TiOpimrov aipfjLa 
iTfpLPaXovtra ^do-fiart : Strabo p. 275 *Op6vT7j^ cv r^ '^vpicL icaraSvs €i9 ro 
fura^ xdxrfia 'ATra/xcuxs koll 'AKrto;(€ias, o koXovcl )(dpvPhLv k,t.X» 

110 foU. or if it was not so formed at its birth, Nec nala cet., but 
washoUowedout by subsequent^ though ancient causes, by air within try- 
ing to escape or the water eating out a way. causa uettbsta is either 
the liher spiritua or the lympha perennis. 111 liber cet : the air within 
roving fi^eely about, wherever it has space, in trying to escape gradually 
forces a way for itself. intra has the same adjectival force that retro in 
140 has, and eoctra in 457. 113 Edit is perf. of Sdo : for the position 
of que see n. to 79 : Scaliger^s lima for livw, adopted by many, seems 
very unsuitable to mollit. 114 a 3rd possible cause: my Judere for 
uidere, 'have fused', is surely better than uicere. 116 docendi..» 
causa^ seems to me nearer the mss. and to give a better sense than 
docenda...cau8a^ as opua causae appears scarcely Latin: thereisakind 
of studied point in cauaa — causobs^ 'there is no cause (i.e. need or occa- 
sion) for explaining the causes, so long as we have the effect' : this kind 
of point is common in our poet and. in his age generally: comp. 122 
* trahat — contrahat' : and with causa docendi comp. Cic. de diu. ii 6 * ac 
mihi quidem explicandae philosophiae causam adtulit casus grauis ciui- 
tatis*. 117 the end of this v. too is perfect only in a: Aldus 

comes near to a : 781 omit the words altogether. 119 here too a v. is 
Burely lost, such as * Rursus saepe solet uastaque uoragine condi' : comp. 
132 'pi-aecipiti conduntur flumina terra': the sudden appearance or 
disappearance ofrivers, even large ones, is more common in lands known 
to the poetthan in ours: comp. Strabo quoted to 107 j Sen. nat. quaest. 
III 263 'quaedam flumina palam in aliquem specum decidunt et sic ex 
oculis auferuntur': and comp. what foUows with what foUows in our 
poem. 120 — 122 are very corrupt in all but a: my alterations 
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are not I think violent: 120 Nam mille for Nam ille is I think 

certain : luxyuoqvs I read, and in 386 I keep twcaTit = uacant : see my n. 

to Liucr. I 520 where I give the anthorities to shew that the a in these 

words does not appear in inscriptions before the age of Domitian : pro- 

bably then in our author's time the spelling tioco, etc. was still nsual : 

witli cbgat apta of a for agitata comp. 107 ruica^ a,cia a, vaciiata Is', 399 

Tiiolcb ncriB a, molans ». ex tenuiLe, from where the earth is thin 

and porous : Propert. has tenuis pumex : uocuOt from where the ground 

is quite hollow : Seneca 1. L ' causa manifesta est : sub terra uacat 

locus*. 121 uerKMX Hirtius belL Gall. 43 4 'uenae fontis intercisae 

sunt adque auersae' ; Sen. 1. 1. 19 4 'habet ergo non tantum uenas aquarnm 

terra, ex quibus conriuatis flumina effici possunt, sed amnes magnitudinis 

uastae'. 122 trahat and contraJuit, as remarked aboye, seem to be 

used with etudied point : *in order that that which is to draw together 

a considerable stream, may draw its supplies out of a full store': the 

sense seems to require my Vt. Comp. Seneca just quoted, and nat.quaest. 

VI 7 3 'neque enim sufficeret tellus ad tot flumina edenda, nisi ex reposito 

multoque funderet' : ex pleno = *ex reposito multoque' : Sen. L L iii 29 1 

^quidam existimant terram quoque...nova fluminum capita detegere 

quae amplius ut e pleno profundant'. Jacob devotes nearly three pages 

of small print to expound these three vss. and the result produced by a 

lively imagination acting on inferior mss. is as follows : Non Nili ex 

teniii vortex alit arva; necesse est, Confluat, errantes arcessens undique 

et tindas Attrahat cet. 120 — 122 explain 118 'tantos — ^uidet'; then 

123 ^Flumina cet' illustrate *ac torrens — ^hiatu'. 123 the pleonasm 

here may perhaps be compared witli Lucr.i 1031 'Efficit ut largis auidum 

m&re fluminis undis Integrent amnes', and Yirgil's 'rapidus montano 

flumine torrens' : Hor. epod. 2 25 * Labuntur altisinterim riuis' Bland. 1 

etc. : but most mss. and editions ripis. 124 illa i e. flumina. 

125 /aiali, out of which they never reissue into the light. 129 a line 

misunderstood by wrong stopping in editions : the earth serves either as 

a resting-place, hospitium, or a passage, semita, for the waters. 130 pi- 

graque cet. : corap. 157 'Pigraque et in pondus conferta immobilis 

esset'. 133 quaedam 1 read for qu^ etiam which Wernsdorf and 

Jacob strangely retain : comp. with this and what precedes, Sen. nat. 

quaest iii 26 3 * quaedam flumina palam in aliquem specum decidunt et 

sic ex oculis auferuntur; quaedam consumuntur paulatim et intercidunt. 

eadem ex interuallo reuertuntur recipiuntque et nomen et corsum cet' 

incondita mr. must mean 'rise without having before been buried': 

somewhat similar is LucanvilOl 'mixta iacent incondita uiuis Cor- 

pora'. 135 Spir. lat. seems to express much the same as the caeca 

spirammta of Virg. geor. 1 89 : the air escapes through holes too fine 

for sight; it is illustrated by 142 Incomperta cet. so that Gorallus' 

4—2 
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paierU b «gainst the sense. 135 jngnera : see n. to 40. 1&6 haesura 
means ' cannot fiul to attract' : oomp. Cia phil. xin 5 * hi in ocnlis haere- 
hont ety cum licehiti in &ncihii8': Yal.Flaoc. i333 'haesnraque uerha 
relinque Anrihus*, ihe sense is different. 138 here we have to begin. 
to mediate hetween p and a«i. densae noeti o£ aml prefer to densct 
TiocU of p, aa less trite: we might compare Yirgirs lateri candidit en- 
eem, 140 141 are intelligihle in p alone. eubUia are the holes used 
hj wild heasta for their laira. relro stretching &r inward : Lncr. iv 607 
Moca...ahdita retro'; StatTheb. ii 13 ^ipsaque tellus Miratur patuisse 
retro'. 141 jet it is harsh to make the arUra subject of/odisse, which 
however ap •• all hav& 142 I give according to o, not p : perhaps tLe 
reading assigned to the hitter is not genuine; as operum seems necessary : 
<you cannot trace out these constructions' : then it seems to me certain 
a T. is lost hei*e, as 143 is also an imperfect sentence: this would perfaaps 
give the required sense: ^tantum effluit intra [Flatibus assiduis aer: 
haec cognita sensu] Argumenta cet.' : wind and air come out of tfaem, 
you do not see how; from which you may infer air comes out o£ the 
unknown depths of earth. Pliny, Seneca and others ofben mention wiud 
coming out of hollows and eayes in the earth; the great difference of 
temperature in hot countries hetween the outer air and that witfain 
making this prohahly very perceptihle. Perhaps the lacuna is greater 
than one v. 144 etiras hardly gives any sense : causas, as Jacob says, 
is what we want. 145 abstrahe cet. must mean ' draw irom things 
seen belief in the unseen'. 147 I cannot decide hetween indvso of p, 
and indusia of a «. 148 by reading hic for hoc which came from the 
next V., and changing the stopping, the sentence is plain : et quo plura 
uenti hic, sub terra, mouent. 152 vnaesa I read for cauaa, the ma 
having been ahsorbed in teTMrrima : for I3iis use of mctssa comp. Ovid 
met. I 70 'qnae pressa diu massa latuere sub ista Sidera'; fasti i 108 
^ Inque nouas abiit massa soluta domos*. 

158 — 187 : these winds, and the fires and other disturbances which 
they occasion, have not their origin near the surface : they come fi*om 
below and are the effects of great pressure and resistance. Look at 
Etna and the wild confiision within its crater : this will give you the 
clearest conception of tremendous movements. 158 foU. are intelli- 
gible only in p: here and down to 177 he appears to speak of subterra- 
neous disturbances generally, whether resulting in earthquakes or vol- 
canoes or the like: the hiatus, probably of more than one v., afber 142 
renders the whole passage obscura 158 summis causia must mean 
'causes arising on the surface' : perhaps we might compare Aen.xii 434 
' Summaque per galeam delibans oscula'. 159 opus here and 169 means 
the work or result produced by these commotions; and then in 186 b, 
195, 336, 56«) the like work or result in reference to Etna specially. 
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162 is veiy comi{>t ia all editioiis and mfis. except p, whose readiag I 
h&Te foUowed, only adding the in : a v. must be wanting here which I 
will not venture to supply. 163 sese both a and p: other mss, and 
all editions corrupt it. 165 166 p here is nearest the truth, then 
a; « are all absurdly wrong: in p I only change CLquaague to amatqtief 
which the sense demands : the constr. is *ubi in uacuo defit id qui (ablat) 
uacuum teneat uentos atque ita acuat morantes'. 167 Eocplicai scat- 
ters them abroad and so destroys all their inteusity. 168 tv/rha/re 
is neut. as often in Lucretius and others. 169 170 can be understood 
only in p : notusque premit densa ruina, premiturque uicissim nunc euri 
boreaeque ruina, nunc uterque, i.e. eurus et boreas, ruina huius i.e. 
noti: the last words are but a repetition in fact of the preniit of 169: 
. but he loves antithetical points : comp. n. to 53. 172 for position of 
qw comp. n. to 79. 174 amtiqui Le. mundi: 'chaos is come again': 
Wemsdorf and Jacob will have the author to be Lucilius, and an epicu- 
rean; and Jacob here refers to Lucretius : but clearly this is no doctrine 
of Epicurus or his followers: with them the world went back in a 
moment into its primordial atoms : here it is supposed to assume merely 
its old chaotic form ; and this agrees exactly with the stoical theory : 
comp. Sen, epist. 58 24 ' mundus quoque, aetema res et inuicta, mutatur 
nec idem manet : quamuis enim omnia in se habeat quae habuit, aliter 
habet quam habuit: ordinem mutat'. ^si fas est credere' too of 173 is 
very unepicurean : Lucretius on a similar topic says contemptuously, 
Ti565, 'Et metuunt magni naturam credere mundi cet. 1' 175 Uaec 
immo : Tacitus ofben Las immo in the 2d place. 176 ueims are the 
canales or hoUow ducts he speaks somuch of above : 98 foU. he compares 
these to the uenae of the body. 177 ^Etna gives proof of itself 

that all may see': for this use of Jldes comp. 504 'plagis — fides'; 516 
^Et figulos huic esse fidem': Jacob quotes Lucan i 523 'addita fati 
Peioris manifesta fides*. 178 ms elided: so 284 and 472 se: he is, as 
we have said, strictly Ovidian in his abstinence from harsh elisions. But 
Ovid and all who are most strict on suck points freely elide me, te, ae, 
cum, tum, iam and a few similar monosyllables. 181 foll. the emptions, 
their nature and materials being the main purpose of the poet, he comes 
at once to describe the appearance of the crater, taking no notice of the 
lower parts of the mountain. 181 aditus- are the openings down into 

the interior of the crater : 194 ' arcent aditus'. 182 Porrigit of p must 
be right ; Corrigit of a and » comes from the common confusion of c and p 
in these mss. : but I doubt whether in the latter part of the v. we have 
the genuine reading of p : it cannot be right; as from 181 till 187 he is 
describing the form and appearance of the crater, the ^acie*, domus, aedes 
and area of such great workings, not the eraption and workings them- 
selves: I therefore, for the ^penitus quos exigit' of a, read 'penitusque 
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os erigit'y Burelj a Blight ohange : Strabopp. 274 275 describes Etna, and 
tells how the crater looked to those cl vtwrrl ova^avrc?, adding, as we 
well know, that the form of the crater often changes. In consequence 
of the heat they did not get near. enough to see what onr poet saw; but 
yet opSv cv r^ fi.i<r<a powov rtiftpwSvi n/v j(podv : when our poet says * and 
lifts up its head quite beyond', he seems to allude to such a Powo^ : the 
crater sinks down into the depths; then in another direction extends its 
limbs, and beyond lifts up its head: comp. 285 'rigido quia neitice 
surgit'. Forrigit and ertgit appear to be used with studied point : see n. 
to 116. 183 in another direction riven rocks in huge disorder (disc. 
ingens) fill up the space. 184 all these tss. are unintelligible in the 
editions : thus they join Inter optis with what precedes, as if it described 
the active working of Etna, a sense it elsewhere bears : see n. to 159 : 
here it means the structure of the crater : aliae rupes intemectunt opus. 
185 some of these rocks ah^eady changed in nature by the fire, others 
still undergoing the fire. 186 and 195 seem manifestly spurions, 
having no connexion with the context : the latter indeed breaks tnto the 
middle of a sentence: the words themselves are not Latiu, at least not 
connected Latin. I cannot think it accidental too, that, while in eveiy 
other place where Aetna, Aetnaeua occur, a has h after t^ in these two 
vss. alone it has not. 186 b, found only in p, is clearly genuine : such 
is the crater of Etna, such the aspect, such the home of it» unearthlj 
working, such the seat and place of such mighty operations. 

188 — 218 : so much for the place : now to explain the worker and 
cause of eruptions: clouds of sand are thrown up and burning masses: 
there is noise enough to» frighten Jupiter for the safety of heaven : but 
air and wind are necessary to set all this in effectual movement. 188 
artif, inc. is the /aher of 198, i.e. the spiritv^ of 217 218 : it gives the 
eruption its form and power. camamwjue i.e. the materials mentioned 
below and the fire working on them. 189 190 there is a perplexing 
variation here between a and p: the genuineness of the reading given to 
the latter I doubt : a's reading, helped by that of «, seems to me right, 
though I am quite unable to account for that of p, if genuine, except on 
the hypothesis of a difFerent recension. 189 comp. Mela i 70 * locus 
est magni aliquando discriminis'. 190 sfoh tempore, though less usual 
than mh tempus, is not uncommon: Lucretius has it vi 413 and 416, 
Ovid fasti v 491, and Manilius more than once: the pignora of p has a 
sense usual in our poem and may therefore be from conjecture : a and » 
I cannot explain except on the supposition that their reading is genuine. 
193 proKJiam, : comp. Strabo p. 274. 194 operist : see n. to 5 Ddost, 
arc, ad, = prohibent flammae : you cannot approach the mouth of the 
crater, diuina cura is not from an epicurean. 196 dne arb, est: it 
does not admit of examination by an arbiter or eyewitness : Sen. Hippol. 
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601 'locus ab omni liber arbitrio nacat': repeated in Hera Oet 484 
with tut^ for liher: Plaut. capt 218 * Secede . . procul, Ne arbitri dicta 
nostra arbitrari qneant'. 197 quid: wbat materials Etna in its 
deptlis burnB, Le. the oausa of 188: thej are told in detail 199 folL 

198 mirandus /aber is the arH/ex of 188, or the apiritus oi 210 — 218, 

199 glomeraMm of p is a great gain: exhaustae is.Yerj appropriate» but 

not so certain : exustaey from the exutae of a m, would be equally good, 

the Iraming sand being a marked feature in an eruption : Pliny n 234 

' Aetnae flagrantis in tantum ut quinquagena, centena milia passuum 

harenas flammarum globo eructet'; Sen. nat. quaest. ii 30 1 'Aetna.« 

ingentem uim urentis harenae effudit'. 200 moles occurs in 27 with 

the same sense: they are the 'mirando pondere saxa' of Lucr. yi 692; 

the fjLvSpov^ of Strabo 1. 1. fnole» — Fundamenta are Virgil*s * scopulos 

auolsaque uiscera montis'. 201 /ragar cet. == Yirgil's 'Cum gemitu 

glomerat'. 202 /usca cet. : Strabo 1. L ^Xoyas icai Xiyvvs : Lucr. 1. 1. 

' !Fert itaque ardorem longe longeque &uiilam Differt et crassa uoluit 

caligine ^mum'; Aen. m 572 'Interdumque atram prorumpit ad 

aethera nubem, Turbine fumantem piceo et candente fituilla' : the word 

ruina would imply ashes raiher than smoke : modem obsenrers speak of 

streams of black mud being not unnsual. Revue des deux mondes tom. 

67 p. 222 ' les 6normes volutes de nuages qui s'6chappent presque con« 

stamment des cratdres en activit^ se composent, au moins pour les 999 

milliemes, de vapeur d'eau, et ce sont elles qui en s'41ancant du fond des 

abimes soul^vent des tourbillons de cendres et des blocs de scories'. 

203 folL he now plays the poet: 'Vatibus ingenium est': forgetting 

what he said in 74 folL and 91 folL : comp. too 559. 206 Dis is 

nomin. to Vertat and premit : premit of a « is plainly right, not tremit 

of p. 208 /aciunt = hoc faciunt : for this absolute use of/acere comp. 

my n. to Lucr. rv 1112. tieniunt of p seems to me a manifest interpo- 

lation : the 2nd nec = et non : et cadunt, non suatentata cet. : with all 

their gravity they cannot resist the force of the wind which ejects them. 

But the expression is curious, as cadunt seems to imply first their being 

ejected and then fiilling and covering the ground; and mstentafta must 

meao ' held back, kept in their place' : Cic. in Catil. iv 6 * id opprimi 

sustentando ac prolatando nuUo pacto potest'; pro Flacco 12 *ut se ipse 

sustentat, ut omnia uerba moderatur' : Scaliger's eadem for cadunt is at 

least ingenious.. 210 is a good test of mss. : p is right; a comes next; 

then longo interuallo «; then S': comp. Lucr. vi 693 'Ne dubites quin 

haec animai turbida uis sit. JSx. uen, tur,: 318 *penitusque coactos 

Exagitant uentos'. 211 pro/vmdo = ah imo of 200. 212 213, hope- 

lessly meaningless in mss. and editions, I have made intelligible without 

I think violent change: in 212 I only read expectamla, at erunt for the 

e;cpectanda terunt of p: for the meaning comp. n. to 188 arti/ inc, caua, : 
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this caQse, ie. a oonflagration among ihe materials in tlie moimtaiii, 
ranst be waited for, before the wind or spirilvs can perform its fanc- 
tions: bnt so soon as there shall be this conflagration, then the wind 
wiU do its part: in 213 when the t otinfldbU was changed to s, asjiist 
.above in operit^ and 165 in acuaty it eaidly became injkuis: acre for cier 
seems quite necessary. Read Scaliger and Jacob to see what they make 
of these yss. 214 fimvmat of p seems necessarj for the sense : liere 
too it is hard to acoount for the semper of a ••; and prope par, which 
mnst mean eemper prope paar, would be the better for tibat word. 217 

jaudit of a «• is surelj better than audet of p. 218 my slight correc- 
tions here seem quite necessaiy. With Lucretius too this spirietiSy €ier 
or usntua plays an equally important part in the eruptions of Etna. 

219 — 305 : we have now to explain the different causes whicli pro- 
duce the winds : it is a godlike pleasure to inquire into the origin of the 
world; to leam the nature and eourses of the sun, the moon and stars; 
why the seasons change and the like. Yet surelj we lords of the earth 
have more concem with the things of this earth: I do not mean, so fkr 
as they biing us gain by mining, by tilling and the like : we have to in- 
vestigate its phenomena^ for instance these very winds which stir the 
fires of Etna: they have many causes, some arising above ground; sach 
as may be illustrated from various kinds of artificial machinery; others 
bom iu like ways under the ground. 219 this line resembles several 
in Lucretius, whom our poet frequently imitates. 220 sint, and 221 
sit are understood: comp. 243 and n. to 91. quae cet. ^which is what 
feeds the fires': here too p alone gives sense. 224 tueri is another 
splendid gain from p : it and the other infinitives down to 250 depend on 
uoluptas est there. 225 effusis i. e. nobis: the dat. seems quite defen- 
sible. 227 both sense and poetry declare that p is right here : a and c» 
give arrant nonsense. 228 here a bears the palm : p^nncipia mast be 
joined with what precede& qwt: one, two, three, or fpur, or, as the 
epicureans say, infinite. quae = qualia: so 243 quae — quae. 229 I 
have not changed the indicatives here, nor in 230, 239, 240, as two of 
these instances could not be altered without violent and quite improba- 
ble correction: Propertius has many similar indicatives. I do not know 
whether our author intended them to be as it were parenthetical : in 
272 I have written qu^ for quid, as quid coercet seems intolerabla 
saecula = * for ever' : a common sense in the poets. 231 by reading 
u>t for et I have I think made clear this and the foU. v. which can- 
not be understood in any edition: scire modum solis; scire qua ratione 
luna, quanto minor eius orbita est, eo breuior cet. : how the moon makes 
twelve, while the sun makes one revolution : the constr. is Kke that of 
241 foU. « nosse cometen, Lucifer unde cet.* 234 here I cannot with 
any certainty mediate between a », and p : p looks to me interpolated : 
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^ursua I fiad in tlie cwra of a •• the last letters of which are clearly from 

the x^hbra at the end of the next v.: comp. 19 where a has m&nJtem, for 

^natrem, from dentem at end of 20, and n. to 81 SollicUant, incondUa 

witliout known law or order, opposed to certo ordine. 235 b of p is 

cleairly genuine: signorum of 235 are the 12 signs of the zodiac: Jacob 

well compares Manil. iii 241 ' Cum tamen in quocomque dies deducitur 

astroy Sex habeat supra terras, sez signa sub illis'. I add Lucani90 

* [dixm] longi uoluent Titana labores, Noxque diem caelo totidem per 

signct sequetur'; Vitruv. ixl (4) 4 *ex quibus sex signa numero supra 

terrsLm cum caelo peruagantur, cetera sub terram subeuntia ab eius 

Timl>ra obscurantur', and see what follows; Sen. dial. viii 5 4 ^sena per 

diem, seua per noctem signa perducens nullam non partem sui explicuit 

natixra': before them all, Arat. phaen. 554 irdfrg ^ cttI wktI ^E^ acl 

BvvoTxri SvtoScKaSos icvkXoio, Twyaai S* aKrcAAovo-i. 236 a» are here 

plainlj right : the strange unmeaning Panope of p is a gross and pal- 

pable interpolation, whether old or new, evidently coming from one who 

did not understand what was said : ' why, when Phoebe's fire is ruddj, 

her brother's pale, this portends douds for heaven, rains for earth': 

Virgil geor. 1 431 says * uento semper rubet aurea Phoebe' j and wind 

and rain have very similar prognostics : perhaps ibid. 441 442, which 

contain the signs of rain, imply paleness of the sun. 238 p is alone 

i-ight. v>er cet. : Cic. Cato 70 ^ uer enim tamquam adolescentiam signi- 

fi.cat'. 243 qiMie — qtiae = qualis sit^ qualis sit : comp. 220. tenax is 

^ stingy', and so *ill-natured' *maHgnant*: Ter. ad. 866 *Ego ille agrestis 

saeuus tristis parcus truculentus tenax'. 244 I cannot decide between 

tendant of a o> and jmnda/nt of p. 246 tiolet of a » I prefer to uocet of 

p : he is thinking of the swif t hunter, not of his course as a star. incubet 

of a fi» I prefer to exciihet of p, on account of quo and the nature of Sirius. 

indeXf ' the informer', is said with poetical reference to him, when as the 

dog of Icarius or Icarus he brought Erigone to her father's dead body : 

the story is told fully by Serviusgeor. ii389': editors seem all to miss 

strangely the meaning: Ovid several times terms him * Icarius canis'. 

247 mundo 'the sky': see n. to 43. 248 *not to suffer' i.e. not be 

contient to think of them as a mere confased mass : coifbgesta of p must 

be right. 

251 dominis, ' for us its lords and masters', of a is surely right. 
252 Quaeque of p was first written Quae, and then et interpolated in 
a». 254 255 I foUow a here. iVam qu^ae i.e. nam qualis spes est; 
and uelle depends on it as well as on amentia : for in 255 the reading of 
p must be interpolated. erra^Uem : he has already as a stoic more than 
once declared the stars and heavenly bodies to be gods : ' subducto reg- 
nant sublimia caelo' : he here personifies any one of them: initself it is, 
as he has said, right and proper to know these; but why do so to the 
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neglect of what is before tis and therefore more ooncems ns t 257 folL 
we search and torment the earth for gam, but will not examine it for 
nobler ends: p has happilj 276 277 278 in this place: in ac» they have 
the place noted b j their nnmberSy in the middle of an alien sentence : 
older editors maj be excnsed; but in Jacob who knew the fact it shews 
strange want of acumen not to obej p : he, Wemsdorfy GU>rallas, Scaliger 
all put the vss. in unsuitable places. Bj a metaphor of somewhat far- 
fetched point the poet compares the earih, mined for its metals, to a 
wretch put to the torture to extort confession. But the readings of p 
are clearly inferior to those of a^ which here has not a letter wrong ; for 
in 275 I prefer premimur, a favourite word of our poet, to the weaker 
terimtM'^ P hayii)^ above read tremit for premii: though here it may 
indicate a different recension. 276 profwndum editors strangely take io 
be the sea : it is of course the depths of earth, as offcen in our poem : 546 
'et quaedam fortasse profundo Incomperta iacent'; 578 'raptumqne 
profundo': he speaks of mining of course. 277 arrg. eemen\ Ovid has 
' semina forri^ but not with quite the same force. 278 Tarquentur of 
ac», <are put to the torture', is clearly right: with these three lines 
comp. Lucr. vi 808 * ubi argenti uenas aurique secuntur, Terrai penitus 
scrutantes abdita ferro'; and especially Plinyiil57, who dwells on the 
same metaphor, ' aquis, ferro, ligno, igni, lapide, f ruge omnibus cruciatttr 
horis. . . Yt tamen quae summa patiatur atque extrema cute tolerabilia 
uideantur, penetramua in uiscera auri argentique uenas et aeris ac plumbi 
metalla fodientes, gemmas etiam et quosdam paruolos quaenmus lapides 
scrobibus in profundum actis. uiscera eius extrahimus'. 258, con- 
tinuing the metaph. : the earth is tortured, like a poor wretch by robbers, 
until it buy itself gS, and then having confessed the truth, i.e. told 
where its treasures are, is left to contempt and poverty and allowed to 
hold its tongue : p is clearly corrupt in 259 : ttMeant too is much more 
pointed than iaceemt. 261 a » are unintelligible at the ^d of this v. : 
the change to the Ist person is somewhat harrfi : * we carefully weigh, 
poiider over'. 263 plaiania of a« seems better than plarUis of p, but 
is not certain. 267 Horrea is accus. : with this change of subject 

comp. 273; and Lucr. vl266 *Vt sibi tela darent siluasque ut caedere 
possent*. dolea I retain with a: Orelli inscr. 4888 dolearia; vol.2p. 
381 clolea : the best mss. of Plorus have doleum : see Jahn p. xxxi : perhaps 
we might compare Zo&ea, labium and the like. 268 faenilia all the 
best mss. of Virgil thus spell in geor. iii 32 L 269 they are ever full 
of greed, where anything has shewn itself more precious than what they 
have. 270 iUas cet. : some profit and enrich the intellect : Persius v 63 
^ purgatas inseris aures Fi-uge Cleanthea' : so here ' animus inseritur bona 
fruge'. hae cet. : others have a practical value : hae of a must be right: 
or haec of p» = hae: the est optvma of p seems an interpolation. 
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272 q^viod I adopt from c; as qwd coereet seems qnite inadinissible : Bee 

n. to 229. 273 Iftd. /cU. op. [noB], [nos] rum mutos cer. : see n. to 

267. 279 rum/pi : mundi of a •• has no sense. 280 impediat oiam 

I explaiii by 318 — 328: ie. tbe obstacles stir the winds to fuiy, and so 

cause the violent eruption : comp. too 379 ' mora uelociiis urgent'. 281 

muLtofoed. pax: Tac. hist. i 77 and iv 35 'multa pace'. 282 clearly 

one or more vss. are lost here: probably more than one. I cannot 

follow Jacob, who transfers 301 302 before 282, and then has to alter 

both 301 and 282 : he seems to me to invert the poefs reasoning, and 

moreover the subjunctives crescant, seruenty abetrahat are then inex- 

plicable. 284 tenuea of p is imdoubtedly true. 285 rigido cet. : 

comp. my correction of 182 'penitusque os erigit ultra' ! it seems pretty 

clear that Aetna was mentioned in what is lost before 282» as he is here 

talking of the various ways in which winds may get within the moun- 

tain. Lucretius in his brief description of Etna gives much weight to 

wind; but our poet treats of it at quite inordinate length: he has 

already said much about it, and continues the subject for another 100 

lines. 286 uentis is the last gain we get from p, which ends here. 

287 it is thus forced to admit from all sides difierent winds; because the 

snmmit is equally exposed to all. cogitat has no meaning here : cogUur 

seems quite necessary, the -v/r was absorbed in the following awrae, or 

lost by abbreviation : cogil then passed into cogitat. 288 and then 

instead of battling, the winds join forces and so exert a greater power. 

289 another possible cause : he now speaks of and illustrates the 

effect of moisture or water in stimulating wind or air, which then in its 

turn excites something else, in the case of Etna its fires : * or else the 

cloTids and cloudy south drive the winds inward into the mountain:' but 

these vss. are very obscure; and Jacob and others here go much astray, 

illustrating from Lucretius what is totally different. 290 a 3rd 

cause : flexere and feruntwr clearly refer to nubee et nub. aus. ; I have 

therefore for the syll. wanting written hi; but^ as I do not know what 

our poefs usage would be, perhaps haec would be right; or again ut^ 

* when haply', might better connect the v. with what follows: thenflex. 

captU is obscure, though the general meaning is clear: 'or else these 

clouds, etc. wheel about and take the winda behind, and so drive them 

in* : in 289 they met them in front : fleosere captU, for flexere se, seems a 

doubtfiil expression ; so that perhaps Wemsdorf is right in taking it to 

mean have rounded, doubled, the head of Etna, comparing the technical 

'flectere promunturium', *flec. Leucaten'. 291 unda is the water from 

tbe clouds : then this water presses, drives before it the airs and condenses 

them with its blows and so increases their force : Torpentea seems neces- 

sary : I do not flnd torrentes in the sense of ' streaming' applied to aught 

but liquids, or speech. 293 now follow two illustrations from artiflcial 
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tnachines of tlie effect of wftter in putting air iu motion, wliicli in turn 
sets something else in movement. 293 he allades, as Wemsdorf sajs, 
to such an instrument as Clandius* Triton on lake Fucinus which gave 
the signal for the naumachia: Sueton. y21 at end ^exciente [dasses] 
bucina Tritone argenteo qid e medio kcu per machinam emeraerat' : 
whether it be that yery Triton, it is impossible to say, as we know that 
similar playthings existed long before from Heron, who in his pneumaties 
p. 171 describes a craXiriyf thus blown bj water, and p. 227 jone blown 
hy steam bj a {coSapiov i<r)(rifjuaricrik€VQy cis Hpinava, uduti is answered 
bj Haud alUer in 299. hara duci seems to me to come naturally from ora 
duc of a, especially as t follows : the hucina was used in many ways to 
diyide the horoBi Lucanii68d 'neu bucina diuidat horas': hora may 
mean 'hora pugnae', such as the naumachia in Suetonius: or any other 
/tom : duci may mean the emperor, Claudius or another ; or any com- 
mander, such as the duces of those two fieets. Scaliger's aura diti^ 
adopted by all later editors, hardly giyes a j.nst sense. 294 the machine 
is worked by a body of water and by the air couKtrained thereby to set 
it in motion : just as the water of the clouds impels the winds which put 
Etna in motion. collectua aquae occurs in Lucr.iy414 and in Fron- 
tinus. 296 another machine, worked in like manner by water setting 
air in motion, is described : ueiuti is to be repeated here. It is a hy- 
draulic organ, a sort of instrument which was yery common in the time 
of the Empire^ and long before. 296 we here haye «f foUowed by que : 
Yirgil and some of the most careful poets ayoid this; though the best 
prose writers employ it freely. Car, irr. must mean a time produced by 
the pressure of water. covtina is the hydraulis or water-organ : why it 
is so called I do not know, whether from its shape resembling somehow 
a pot, or else the sacred pot and tripod on which the Pythia sat; or, as 
Wemsdorf poet. min. ii p. 398 suggests, from the loud noise which came 
forth from the Delphic cortina causing the name to be transferred to 
this unusual loud-sounding instrument. But as the word occurs only 
here in this sense, the meaning is uncertain: the box containing the 
water would seem from coins and gems to haye been of different shapes; 
but Athenaeus ly p. 174:d says €oik€ 8^ ro ofsyavov ptafiio orpoyyvXw: from 
which we might infer that eortina denotes the shape. Heron, who 
descnbes elaborately a hydraulic organ just afber the Triton mentioned 
aboye, calls the copper chest containing the water more than once a 
/9o)/Ato-K09 : but his drawing giyes it the shape of a square altar. Sen. nai 
quaest. ii 6 5 ' comua et tubae, et quae aquamm pressura maiorem sonitum 
formant quam qui ore reddi potest, nonne aeris intentione partes suas 
explicant?' 297 these orgaus are described as haying impares 

calami or Jistulae of aea, resembling the tvbes of our organs : these im- 
pa/res Jistvkt/e produced impa/rea modi: Vitruyiusx8(13) giyes a long 
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technioal involved descripbion : but the clearest aocounts are found in 

Heron 1. 1. and in the curious poem of Publil. Optatianus ap, Wernsdorf 

poet. miii. II p. 405 where the arrangement and length of the vss. sug- 

gests to the eje the arrangement of the tubes : 41 ' Perque modos gra- 

dibus stirget fecunda canoris Aere cauo et tereti, calamis crescentibus 

aucta. Quis bene suppositis quadratis ordine plectris Artificis manus in 

numeros clauditque aperitque Spiramenta' "will illustrate our v., and 

what fbllows ' Sub quibus unda latens properantibns incita uentis, Quae 

uicibus crebris iuuenum labor cet.', looks like 298, where mbr, unda 

seems a reminiscence of Aen. x227 ' subremigat undis' : bnt the ' arte 

regeutis Quae teuuem cet.' must refer to the organist who is playiug on 

tlie keys and thus driving the air into the tubes so as to produce the 

music : it would seem here simplj to mean ' he rows along', Le. plays on 

the diffei-ent keys, ^by means of the water', which supplies the pressure 

by which the air is forced into the tubes; for all seem agreed that this 

was the sole purpose of the water : Heron p. 229 ro 8c cv rto ^miiurKia vSu)p 

Cfx^cLXAerat ci^cica rov rov irepurarevovra aipa Av r^ wiytiy Xeyo) hrj rov Ik r^^ 

iru^iSos (i6ovfJt.€Vov iiraipovra ro vScop irpo^ ro cicl €\€iv rovs avXov^ Swap.€vovs 

^fiOeyytaOai : Athen. 1. 1. says ifiwvevoTov 8* av la-ti}^ prfOeCrj 8ta ro ipnrvua-Bai 

To opyavov vtto rov vSaros : he next goes on to describe how this is done. 

Pliny however, ix 88, uses mbremigo in its literal sense of rowing under- 

neath : can then the words imply here * he rows below upon the water', 

i. e. while he is playing above with his hands, he is moviug something 

l^low with his feet, which sets the water in motion? 299 just in the 

Bame way the wind of Etna maddened at being dislodged by the torreuts 

of water fights in the straitened room, and thus Etna roars mightily like 

the budna of the Triton, or the water-organ, both like it moved by 

water. mmmota furem : see n. to 67. 301 not only are there these 

external causes of wind in Etna, but we must believe they are produced 

below the earth from causes similar to those outside. 303 premunt 

is clearly right, cremant having no meaning here. premwrd inter se is 

the proper Latin construction in the sense of 'mutuo premunt pre- 

muntur' : Lucr. vi 456 * comprendunt inter se* ; i 787 * inter se mutare', 

where I give instances &om Cicero, Caesar and Livy. 305 tutaque 

cet. must mean *and do not settle down until they are in a safe place' : 

but perhaps JacoVs 'tuta dum sede' is necessary: with que in of ao> for 

dum^ comp. 206 que extra p rightly, dextraaw, 

306 — 328: if even you contest what I say, you must allow that 
rocks tumble underground, and so cause a dispersion of air, and produce 
wind : also that the moisture of mists produces air and wind as we see 
on meadows near a river: much greater is the power of water under 
the earth, and of winds which by constraint are rendered more violent, 
until they burst out with their fires from the crater of Etna. 307 
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credaa = cvedit aliquis: this use of the 2nd pera sing. potential is ex- 
tremely frequent in Latin: comp. Madvig gram. 370, and mj n. to 
Lucr. I 327 jt)0««w = pos8umus or potest aliquis, and n 41 Ctim uideas = 
uidemus or uidet aliquis : Madvig observes that this idiom is of very ex- 
tensive use, employed alike in the chief clauses of sentences, or^ as 
here, after conjunctions, siy cuniy etc., or relatives : the imper£ is so used 
as well as the present: Lucr. v 1332 and vi 1268 uideres; and posses 
more than once : with this union of est and. credas comp. Lucr. ii 850 
' Quoad licet ac possis', where Lachmann's potis es iano more necessary 
than Jacob's credis here: the same idiom occurs below, 401 *si forte 
manu teneas ac...cemas,...putes', where Jacob quite spoils the passage 
by violent and useless cbanges : teneas and cemaa do not depend on si 
forte^ but = tenemus, cemimus. 309 Froruere seems quite necessary : 
the cavems tumble in; and the air thus displaced rushes about and 
raises wind : Lucr. vi 545 * Subter ubi ingentis speluncas subruit aetas : 
Quippe cadunt toti montes' : this use of proruere appears in the silver 
age: Tac. ann. iiY22 'motu ten'ae...oppidum Pompei magna ex parte 
proruit'. 310 crescere of a allays at once ^ certamina tanta* of editors, 
Scaliger, Gorallus, Wemsdorf, Jacob. 311 effimdere, animas or auras : 
it is cuiious how he has dwelt and continues to dwell on this production 
of air and wind from moisture. But in a hot dimate the difi&rence in 
temperature between the air and mnning waters often makes the 
currents of air very perceptible. 314 Flum, pwrua seem to be the 
riui taken from the amnii and distributed for irrigation over the fields : 
Pliny m 119 '[Padus] deductus in flumina et fossas inter Eauennam 
Altinumque': Flamina appears to come from a misunderstanding of the 
passage. uia i. e. hamm aurarum, ^currents of air from water'. 
315 'humor adspirat fortes auras, etuerberibus impellit', thus increasing 
theirforce: Aen. v607 'uentosque adspirat eunti': but our passage is 
very obscurely expressed, if the mss. are right. 316 in uacuo^ ' in the 
open air'. rorum is a fine correction of Jacob's : Lucretius uses it several 
times for water or moisture generally : see my note to i 496. 317 
clusi: this form, to judge from the best mss., of Juvenal for instance 
and Seneca, was common in the silver age. 318 penitus, * within the 
earth,' is opposed to extra : the word often occurs with this sense in our 
poem : caume is nomin. to ExagitaM : the same causes act on the winds 
below; and being there pent up, these work with more fury : the notion 
he again and again so elaborately insi^ts on. 320 mffocat^ the passage 
chokes the winds as they are thus fighting, and compels them to burst 
out. 323 odstr, cert, is much the same as Pugnantis suffocat tang, 
ictu is iliustrated by 'primos ultimus urget': one spvritus strikes on 
another, and so impels it onwards, as one wave another wave. 324 
325 uires of one v». has come from uires of the other : a common error 
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in OTir atid other mss. ; see n. to 81 : most editors cIiaiQge it ia the 
second, where it appears to me ii> place, while in 324 rupes or a similar 
word is required : «wo sibi pondere seems to me not to refer to the wind, 
but to the rocks, *rolling them over off their eqtdlibrium': with this nse 
comp. Lucr. vi 574 'recipit prolapsa suas in pondere sedes', and my note 
where I cite among other passages Petron. 136 'anumque pondere suo 
deiectam': to the instances there given I now add from Stat. Theb. v 374 
* instabili procumbens pondere'; xii 435 ^commoto pondere'; and iii 37 
the plur. 'ponderibus': but so too our poet below, 346 *ipsa suo decliuia 
pondere numquam corpora deripiat': what just precedes this further 
ilhistrates our passage, 'spiritus ille Qui rupes terramque rotat cet.'; 
which supports my rupes, With stio sibi referring to rupes and 346 
siw comp. such phrases as that just quoted from Fetronius, and 'suo sibi 
gladio hunc iugulo', and Cicero's 'desinant insidiari domi suae consuli'; 
and with the use of inuoluens^ Aen. xii 688 * siluas armenta uirosque 
Inuoluens secum'; 292 ' oppositis a tergo inuoluitur aris In caput atque 
umeros': but 'evoluens' is perhaps to be read. 325 per governs 
densa corpora, 326 moramieni is any rock that tries to stay the 
apiritm. 327 siph, actus of a restores the passage : aiplio had various 
uses; but here it denotes a kind of forcing-pump, used as a fire-engine 
and for other purposes: among the uigiles there was a detachment 
of siphcmarii or firemen : Pliny epist. x 35 (42), speaking of a fire at 
Nicomedia, ^nullus usquam in publico sipho, nulla hama, nuUum deni^ 
que instrumentum ad incendia compescenda' ; Isid. orig. xx 6 9 ' siphon 
uas appellatum, quod aquas sufflando fimdat. .ubi senserint domum 
ardere, currunt cum siphonibus plenis aqua et extinguunt incendia. sed 
et camaras expressis ad superiora aquis emundant' : Pliny hist. ii 166 
*quo spiritu acta et terrae pondere expressa siphonum modo emicat'. 

329 — 357 : what we see, would be against the hypothesis that the 
winds enter by the crater and then are driven out again : thus a still 
quiet cloud rests in fine weather high above it, and when an eruption 
is not going on, incense is sometimes burned on the very summit : if 
however appearances deceive, then it must be from the immense rapidity 
with which ihe winds move, that they elude the senses : this might be 
illustrated by various well-known phenomeua. 330 Faucibua : Lucr. 
VI 701, of Etna, *In summo sunt uertice enim ^crateres, ut ipsi Nomini- 
tant: nos quod fauces perhibemus et ora'. 331 hcus ipse: the 
summit of Etna, or the mouth of the ci-ater. 332 fulgeat of a makes 
the passage as clear as the asther itself. 333 Purp, ostro : to Lucr. 
II 829 I cite from Propertius *Poenis tibi purpura fiilgeat ostris', and 
from Claudian 'puniceo ostro'. iuba/r aureus: Priscian quotes from 
Ennius 'albus iubar'; and in another grammarian we find *splendidus 
iubar': Lucr. iv 404 uses iuJ)ar of the rising sun: ^rubrum tremulis 
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iubar ignibus oet.*j and y 697 Hremulum iubar haesitat ignis': so I 
understand Aen. ly 130 'iubareexorto'. 335 Pigra — humidai these 
two epitbets referring to nvhes cannot be right: again the cloud oyer 
Ecna was the reyerse of *wet': it was drj and like smoke: Strabo 
p. 272 shews this and illustrates the whole passage : virlp Sc tov Powov 
V€<^as opOiov hvavtanriKo^ cis v^os ooov Siaxoaiwv vo&Qv i^p€fiovy (ctvat yap 
VTiv€fiiav) ctxafciv Sc Kaww : I propose drcmnstupei cUmidct, or athmida, 
as our mss. would write it: when at was absorbed by the preceding 
— ety it is seen how easily hmida would pass into humida : aimida then 
is the Latin form of ar/uit9, which well represents Strabo's cucc^ccv hl 
Kairvti^ and his a)(Kvv op.i^iH&r) in p. 276 where he speaks of the yolcanic 
Hiera. In the old language, when the people adapted Greek words to 
their own organs of speech, we find such words as placenta, tv/runda, 
amphora, adapted to the Ist decl. from the accus. of the Greek forms : 
this mode of adaptation seems neyer to haye been lost ; thus on one side 
of our poet we find in Yirgil and Propertius the nomin. ca^sdda instead 
of cassis, said to be an Etruscan word; and on the other we have 
Apuleius more than once using chlamf/da = x^fJi-^^. circumstupet : 342 
'stupeatque profundum': the proper force of the word seems to be * fixed 
immoyeable in astonishmeut'. 336 Frosp. suhL: 200 fb. aboye the 
summit, as Strabo 1. 1. tells us. opu8j the work going on within : see n. to 
159. uaa, rec, are the retiring depths within the ci*ater. 338 so 

that from this and what precedes and follows the furious winds cannot 
be rushing in, in order to bo aflerwards driyen out again in the erup- 
tions. 339 Jacob cites Fausan. iii 23 9. 340 ceme : 425 * Ceme 
locis etiam his cet.' sum, iugo on the verysummit: 182 'penitusque 
os erigit ultra'; the Pouvo% of Strabo. vel qua i. e. near the mouth of 
the crater: 181 ^Hinc uasti terrent aditus cet.'; 336 'uastosque recep- 
tus': this explains liberr, Inprosp. Aetna is masc. in Solinus y 9 * Vul- 
cano Aetna sacer': so Ossa and Oeta in Ovid and others; though he and 
others make them femin. also : it would appear that the masc. comes 
from mon^ understood : mKms lura, mons C&uenrM,, and in Pliny mons 
Aetna are found with a masc. epithet. 341 tan, sem, rer, * the causes 
of such mighty effecfcs'. 342 st, pro/. *and the abyss be then still': 
181 'merguntque profundo'. 343 the rest of this paragraph is among 
the obscurest of the poem, owing partly to the harsh abruptness of the 
writer on difficult questions, partly to the imperfection of his mss. I have 
howeyer adhered to a, making only the slightest changes, but noting 
below two lacunae; whereas editors from Scaliger to Wernsdorf have 
yiolently altered nearly every y. and after all their texts are simply 
unintelligibie. Huic cet. I take to mean : do you trust to this, the fact 
of this great calm at the top of Etna to refute such theory? ut: I am 
tempted to read at : but I explain u^ as an emphatic assertion : how iu 
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that case this air which works such effects, would never tear down the 
mcks and vaulted cayems of Etna ! 344 Qui rupea : see n. to 324 
325: rupes come out as molten stonesj terram as buming sand. 
345 Cum rexU cet. I take as aorists of repeated action : when above all 
(supposing this theory to be tme of the winds going down the crater and 
then 'isdem pulsos remeare') this air is in that case used to guide 
its powers and abruptly change its course. 346 is illustrated by 

and illustrates 324, where see note. siw pandere again means from 
their equilibrium or fixed position. 347 ucU, abs, arcu: and loose 
them from their strong-arched vault, i. e. tear down the cauemaa : 
comp. 308 ' Non dubium mpes aliquas penitusque cauemas Proruere 
ingenti sonitu'. 

348 ^ of a 8 seems to me right: ni or nisi of inferior mss. and aU 
editions appears to min the sense: in his uncertainty he is now 
assuming the tmth of 329 ' isdem decurrere uentos cet.' : if I am wrong, 
at all eveuts appearances are on my side, and the great calm at the top 
of Etna can only be explained by tho fact that these winds move with 
such rapidity, the eye cannot see their effects, as when persons are 
piirified by the lustration of fire, the fire is moved so rapidly that it 
strikes our faces and bodies without being felt : my corrections are 
very slight: for ruinaest and 353 tenuist see n. to 5 Delost: haec and 
Tiec are continually confused firom the almost identity of N and H in 
many old mss. 349 tra/nsfugit 'escapes' : an unusual sense. 350 leui' 
to« = impetus, and denotes great swiftness, as more than once in Lu- 
cretius. 351 the hiatus makes this as well as the preceding sentence 
incomplete. uentilat ignis is explained by Claudian vi consul. Honor. 
324, quoted by Scaliger : * Lustralem sic rite facem> cui lumen odomm 
Sulpure caemleo nigroque bitumine fumat, Circum membra rotat doctus 
purganda sacerdos ' : the velocity produced by the rotation allowed the 
face and body to be touched by the fire without harm. 352 corpora 
I take to be the substances used : comp. 347 Corpora i. e. rupes : then 
nostris Le. corporibus. 353 causa adeo in tenui est, uim repellit, 

*it keeps all violence and harm away\ 354 this causa, i.e. the 
flame and wind, does not suck in the lightest substances which lie 
about the altar, 355 I keep the readingof a unchanged: the read- 

ings of other mss. prove first an accidental transposition of some letters 
in their archetype, then successive clumsy attempts to correct : unless a 
is very cormpt, which I do not believe, then a v. is clearly lost : it is 
possible hunms may come ivomfumue of 356 catching the copyisfs eye: 
but I do not pretend to emend it 356 the smoke rises up quite 
undisturbed. odoratis appears to me not to be necessary. 357, if 
this V. refers, as with our text it seems to refer, io /umus, the last 
words are to me obscure, as innoxia rapti can hardly mean anything but 

5 
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'guiltleBS of plunder* : the sense wanted seems to be ^unliarmed', w^bich 
innoxia can by itself have. I regret not to be able to throw more liglit 
on this paragraph ; but| assisted hy a, 1 have not treated it like other 
editors, who with all their violent emendations, seem none of them, not 
even Scaliger, to connect it rationally with what precedes and foUows. 

358 — 424: whether the cause then come from without or from 
within, eruptions of fire, sand, stones and molten rocks are frequent : 
tnaterial nerer fails: if there is a lull, it is from the openings being 
blocked up; and when this resistance is broken through, the eruption 
is rendered more violent: many mineral substances help; but above all 
the lapis molaris or lava-stone feeds the eruption : its power of retaining 
fire is very gi^eat; and it can be rekindled again and again. 358 pere- 
grinis: the causes last spoken of which he admits to be possible; but 
not so likely as the propriae, the intemal causes, described before. 
potentis is the nom. plur. : see n. to 58 diacordei, 360 portions of the 
mountain are carried up in the form of showers of sand, so prominent a 
featare in all eruptions and spoken of above : comp. too 344 * Qui rnpes 
terramque rotat' : the terram is those 'montis partes'. 361 fragoris 
I take for the accus. plur.: Senecaepist 95 69 'fragores bellorum ciui- 
lium; dial. i310 'aquarum fragoribus': the accus. -is is common in 
words of a similar formation, laboris, maioris, etc. : see Ribbeck proleg. 
Verg. p. 406 and my n. to Lucr. v591. 362 falmina I keep, d&Jlu' 
mina for the streams of lava would seem to be too abrupt : comp. 344 
'qui fulminat ignes'; Petron. 122 v. 135 'iamque Aetna uoratur Ignibus 
insolitis et in aethera fulmina mittit'; and Sen.nat. quaest ii 30 ' Aetna 
aliquando multo igne abundauit, ingentem uim harenae urentis effudit... 
illo tempoi*e aiunt tunc plurima fuisse tonitma et fulmina, quae con- 
cursu aridorum corpomm facta sunt, non nnbium cet.' : a,nd /ragoris can 
well go together with fvlmina : comp. Sen. nat. quaest. ii 27 3 * talia 
eduntur tonitma, cum cet. hic proprie fragor dicitur, subitus et vemens, 
cet.' 364 hrachia of a I retain: the Pithoeanus of Juvenal has 
4 times brachiay twice bracchia, 372 operae Scaliger takes for the 
nom. plur. *as gangs of workmen': so 562 'Fabriles operae'; but here 
I am not sure that it is not the dat. sing. 373 rumpat ^intermmr 
pat; and is the precise opposite of 381 *frangunt iter';. and = *claudit 
uias' of 375 : Horace * Kumpat aut serpens iter institutum' : the genius 
of Scaliger restored by conjecture the exact reading of a. 375 luc, 
ab imo: *against the tarmoil below': on the analogy of 'munire ab' 
and the like : see my n. to Lucr. m 820. 376 tecto is in apposition 
with 8ub ponder^: I have emended the next v. as the sense seems to 
require, and Icfs harshly I think than former editors: but as our mss. 
80 often put n for r, ss 344 'notat', 489 'notant', 445 'adgeneret', 448 
'uentis' a, ^uenis' co for 'ueris', 625 'fontis' for *fortis', I almost more 
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incline to 'Haud similis terere hos cursus\ ho8 i.e. \ierU08 of 372 foU. 

and 378» 378 v^niisi the ms. reading comes from end of 377: see n. 

to 81. 379 ^all the swifter owing to the hindrance': comp. n. to 280 

iTThpedicU, 384 strange that no editor could restore this reading of o, 

as he had merelj to divide differently the words of ». 385 8upera/nt, 

either 'corne to the top' or ^abound'. rigarU inc.: metaph. from 

spreading the riui orer a field: comp. Lucr. ii262 'motus per membra 

rigantur', and my n. thera siltiae *materials'> a translation of tho 

Grreek vXrf: 446 he joins 'Materiam siluamque suam': the plur. seems 

curious. 386 tioca/nt = iisuc8LDt: comp. 120 iMcicoqm and n. there: 

uocant and nutriet seem to me both necessary : a and e are among the 

letters often interchanged in our mss.; as 398 liquent for liquard, 

quod i.e. quoad: comp. Lucr. ii 248 *quod cemere possis' and.myn. 

there : my changes of the text in this and the preceding v. are slight, 

and I think gire a.t)etter sense than those of other editors. 387 tcer- 

nac, mat, are the sulphur, alumeriy and bitmnen mentioned presently. 

illis cauaia depends on utUe : ' a kind of earth serving, when in contact 

with fire, as a means for producing those effeets'. Daubeny in his 

work on volcanoes treats in p. 280 briefly of the materials of Etna, 

and p. 288 of the lavas : there is a most elaborate work by Sartorius 

von Walterahausen on the volcanic stpnes in Sicily and Iceland. But 

I am not competent to decide how far our author illustrates or is 

illastrated by modern researches. 389 Daubeny p. 280, speaking 

of the vapours from the crater in 1832, says *these appear to have 

been sidphureous, as was the case when I visited the crater in 1824'. 

390 JacoVs certain correction alumine is confirmed by Vitruvius and 

Polomieu, both of whom he quotes : Pliny xxxv 183 foU. gives an account 

of the various kinds of alumen, 392 corporis = materiae. 393 the 

sentence seems quite sound, but I can bring no exact parallel to the 

words which mean, * and to shew that this substance runs through 

the whole mountain^ 395 robore: a very favourite word of our 

author to ezpress the substance, the kem, what gives the stones he 

speaks of or other substances their distinguishing properties : so 401, 

405, 412, 423, 503, 515, 521, 536. 396 auco: comp. 390. 397 alti- 

mine here too, as in 390, seems clearly the right reading. 398 liquant 

is active, incendia being its subject. 399 he uow for 160 vss. gives 

a most mihute account of the lava of Etna, the lapis molaris as he and 

others call it: Pliny xxxvi 137 *molarem quidam pyriten uocant, 

quoniam plurimus sit ignis illi' : Daubeny p. 288 gives a short account 

of the lavas of Etna: silex was the most general term for all volcanic 

basalts. 401 teneas, cemas, qv^as are not subjunctives governed 

of d forte, but optatives with that force explained in n. to 307 : comp. 

too 550 *si uelis', and Lucr. ii 1090 *si teneas': so that Jacob's altera- 

5—2 
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tioD8 are quite uncalled for. 405 patere [flammas] extorq, 408 Sed 
cet : in this and all that follows he is minute to prosaic tedionsnesfi^ 
and at the same time harsh and obscure : he has said in 404 folL tfaa^; 
this Zqptf molemSy if put into a strong fire, is fused more quickly than 
iron : but now when it haa imbibed the flames, there is nothing tLat 
retains more surely (domus tutior) what it has imbibed ; for then, from 
the action of the fire, the exterior is hard and a bad conductor of hcat : 
seruana (iciem duram: so that 411 Vix umqmm cet.: it hardly ever 
recovers its pristine strength, uireSy throughout all its substance. 
400 adem^ a metapL from the edge and temper of metal: for the 
position of que comp. n. to 79. 410 ium then, afler it has beeu tried 
in the fire, though at first it was so yielding : my correction here is veiy 
slight* 411 euomt^ must mean 'completely discharges'. 412 Totas — 
ri^KiTe repeats 'seruans — fidest' : its exterior is hard and difficult to 
penetrate, so that it slowly admits fire into its interior, and as slowlj 
discharges it. 414 cocepta comes easily from coepta of mss. and gives 
the exact sense required, as concipere ignem, aquam and the like is the 
first meaning of the word. 415 so Lucr. vi 682, of Etna, * totius 

subcaua montis Est natura, fere silicum sufiulta cauernis': his silex 
being the lap%B molaris of our author. 416 pro/ecto : for the rhythm 
here, and 412 tarde comp. n. to 69. 417 lapidis: the sing. seems 
quite necessary. 418 /ert, igni recurs below, 557 : Pliny too has the 
same constr. 422 inst, uirea seems at first sight to contradict 411 
Vix cet. j and indeed our author has not the gift of clear expression: 
but there he is dwelling upon the long time it retains its fire; here 
on the length of time it takes for the fire entirely to extinguish its 
substance and aemen. 423 pumex appears to = dnie of 420 : a mere 
cinder-like substance: 482 *leuis et sine pondere pumex': it can hardly 
become &pumex in the strict sense; as Daubeny p. 288 speaks of *the 
entire absence of pumice and of obsidian' in the lavas of Etna; and 
other observers agree with him. 

425 — 447 : in other places you see such eruptions or traces of them, 
iu the islands of Aenaria, Strongyleand Hiera; andbetween Cumae and 
Naples ; but, for want of the lava-stone of Etna, the fires are either extinct 
or but slight. 425 his, *in the followiug places', seems all that the 
passage requires. 426 Illic ia joined with nascentis; and is the haec 
loca of 425. matemae seems to be the sulphur, alumen and bitumen 
spoken of above ; comp. too 435. 427 lapidia i. e. the molaris, cer, 
sig. coL seems to mean ' its presence can be tested most surely by the 
colour': but the expression sounds to me strange. 428 the lapis 
mola/ris alone can keep up a lasting fire. 429 Aena/ria, known under 
other namea, now Ischia : he begins to enumerate the hmc loca, ins. 
Jlagrans perhaps refers to the same event which Pliny ii 203 speaks of; 
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* sic et PithecuAsas [i. e. Aenaria] in Campano sinu ferunt oiiias ; mox 
in liis montem Epopon, cum repente flamma ex eo emicuisset, cam- 
pestri acquatum planitie': insidiia means much the same as repente of 
Pliny. 430 I foUow a : extincta depends on Dicitur. mper, i.e. et 
insuper testis est locus : for this district comp. Strabo p. 246 at be- 
ginning, rhripK^vrai. Sc n^s ttoXco^s cvOvs 17 rov 'H^ouotov dyopdf TrcStbv 
ir€ptK€KX€ifi€Vov Sunnipois offtpwn Ka/jLivwS€i9 Ixpvfrai^ dvairvods iroXXaxpv 
Kol ^SpcDfKtfScis iKavcus* ro Sk ttcSiov O^lov irXrjpk iari avprovi comp. too 
'what precedes; and Petronius' 120, v. 67 'Est locus exciso penitus de- 
mersus hiatu Parthenopen inter magnaeque Dicarchidos arua, cet.' 
Petronius waa probably contemporary with our author. 432 ut uhere, 
to express its great plenty : see the last words quoted from Strabo. 
433 fecundiua Beems to agree with yhere^ rather than sulphur, 434 
Insula cet. the third of haec loca, Motunda of mss. I keep, though 
Scaliger and later editors read Eotundae: comp. Ovidmet. 1 169 *Lactea 
nomen habet'; xy740 'Insula nomeu habet'; and still more like our 
passage, 1.1. 96 'aetas cui fecimus aurea nomen'; Sueton. v 24 at end, 
'Gabinio Secundo...cognomen Cauchius usurpare concessit': Rotunda 
is the Greek SrpoyyuXi; : it and Hiera next mentioned are both described 
as active volcanoes by Diodorus v 7. 

435 and 436 are both given rightly by a alone. 436 Et lapis : a 
stone too helps, well suited for kindling fires, but yet without the proper- 
ties of the true molaris of Etna : Diod. 1. 1. iKifiwrdraj, hk Ka\ dfipLos Kal 
XiO(ov Suiirupiav TrXrjOoq. 439 Inmla, the fourth of these places : it is 
called ^Upa 'H^aurrov by both Diodorus and Strabo. durat adhtu: of 
Scaliger, adopted by later editors, has no meaning, as he and the rest 
understand the sentence : they take incendi of 440 to be a genitive 
and join it with what foUows : ^ the greater part of the conflagration 
has cooled down': what follows proves that Poflra is para inszdae, as 
otherwise 440 and 441 have no sense : incendi is the infin. : ^ the 
island, but a part of it only, still continues to bum: the greater 
portion etc.': duro could take an infin. in our author's age: Petron. 41 
*duraui interrogare': Lucan iv619 *ut uiuere durent': the kst syll. 
of adhuc might easily be absorbed in the foll. word ; but perhaps adhuc 
duraJt was what the poet wrote. 445 a alone preserves ihe end of 
this V. : the iaxX, of a connexion between the Lipari islands and Etna 
seems to be still a moot point : see Daubeny p. 264. 446 MaamquA : 
oomp. 385 and n. there. 447 paaceret is clearly needed. 

448—509 : but you may see for yourself that this lava is tbe chief 
agent in eruptions : look at its effect all round the mountain : it involves 
all other materiaJs in its own fierce conflagration ; it is dangerous for 
any to approach the scene of action; some of the stones will bum away 
to a cinder; but the great stream of lava advances, miles in bi-eadth. 
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many milen in length, carrying everjthing before it : it will cross the 
river Symaethns sometimes and bnry its banks twenty feet deep. 448 

notMj aignisi Sen. epist. 95 65 ^hanc.signa cuinsqne idrtutis ac uitii et 
notas reddentem'. 440 testem appears a certain correction. 451 

efflarU i.e. uaporem: it is used thus absolutely by Lucr. vi 681 ^Flanima 
foras efflet'; Stat. Theb. x 109 'niger efflat anhelo Ore uapor', wiw 
more than once thus uses the partic. 452 Ini, uen. must mean ^ im- 
miscentur uenis Aetnae'; but I know no other inaliaiice of this use of 
the word. 454 colligU makes no senae, and seems to have come from 
eoUegit of 455 : I read oonficit which in capitals differs little from con- 
ligit: 'dearth of the molaris makes the fires to be meagre': comp. 427 
'genus hoc lapidis...Quod nullas adiunxit opes, elanguit ignis*. 455 

icudt i. e. flammas. 457 here too a alone points to the truth: the 
effects of the lapis molaris, when the fury of the eruption is abated, 
m lenitur (opus), are not so wonderful in the appearance they present to 
us outside the mountain, eoctra : rather is it, when it is on fire in the 
crater, illic, and sets in flames all about it that its terrors are shewn. 
equidem, not with the flrst person contrary to the older usage : Persius, 
probably a contemporary, has also two well-known instances; but most 
of those given by Hand in his Tursellinus are quite apocryphal. qtui is 
the abl. of quality: comp. Lucr. v577 ^nilo fertur maiore figura, Quam, 
nostris oculis qua cemimus, esse uidetur'. 458 iUic seems emphatic : 
there inside the crater. 459 aaxvmy lapis molaris. 461 uiris of a 
clears away much vain conjecture : kipia molaHa must be the nomin., as 
clearly one or more vss. are lost here : then in 462 ramis must be cor- 
rupt : I conjecture rupea or rather rupis : with ramia then for rupis 
comp. 594 camilli a co for capUli : forms like nomin. rupis are common 
enough: Christ keeps nomin. u^tia in the de diuin. Iil2 and 13 after 
the best mss. and Buechler uolpis in Petron. 58; and many sinular cases 
occur:;for the sense comp. 455 456, espec. *ictu Materiam accendit 
cet.' 464 sa^cris rehu^s would seem to mean preternatural, more 

than mortal; as 557 ^sacro numquam non fertilis igni'; and 559 ^caelo 
propior': perhaps we may compare 194 'arcent aditus diuinaque rerum 
Cura: sine arbitrio est': or to be used as in *Di magni, horribilem 
et sacrum libellum' and the like. 466 honerosa of a I keep: honuSy 
honerosus, hmustus were all in common use: the uncritical Gellius 
attests this: though his reasons are worthless, his facts are not: Ii3 
* inserebant eam \K\ ueteres nostri plerisque vocibus uerborum firmandis 
roborandi8que...sic Jumera, sic honustum dicebant': so Plaut. Stich. 276 
^honustum' -4; pseud. 218 *honestos', i. e. honustos, A] Lucr. m 113 
* honustimi ' AB: see Servius, whom I cite there merely to shew that 
the h was so well established that a fanciful derivation was invented 
to explain it. 467 moles: comp. 27 and n. there. 468 Prouolr 
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Ti/u/rU is seut. as vsrio, conmrto, mtUo, and the like often are; comp. 168 

*ttirbare': I do not elsewhere find the finite verb so used, but the 

.partic. i^^i^en^ is neuter in Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid and others. eaxmina: 

504 'Emicat examen'; Lucr. vl364 *pullorum examina*. 469 470, 

fbund in a only, give sense to a passage before unintelligible : he speaks 

of the confusion among men suddenly overtaken by the eniption, some 

ninning, some overcome, some struck by stones, some caught by the 

lava, and compares it with a battle: Aetna being the conqueror and 

strewing the field with the bodies of the slain up to the very rampart of 

tlieir camp : there is a cuiious precision and technicality in the account^ 

implying, as we have said before, that the writer had seen an eruption : 

conip. 465 : and had also had personal experience of fields of battle : he 

is fond too of carrying out this metaphor of a battle and an enemy in 

regard to. Etna and its operations: comp. 552 and 612. 470 471 my 

changes are very slight hero : recipit seems to mean ' one does not stay 

to meet'; another is exhausted and cannot fly. 474 acies *the enemy's 

line'. castra cet. : he has been chased and slaughtered up to the gates 

of his camp. 

475 foll. : here too there is an abruptness, almost helplessness of ex- 
position; such as we find in some other parts of the poem : the text is 
I believe essentially sound : the author in 476 — 477 explains the con- 
dition of a lapis moloHs, when caught in the fire by itself : 478 — 483 
Excutitur, the condition to which a heap of those stones is reduced: 
then 483 foU. the molten stream of lava. 475 «wwmo = maximo. 
476 the corrupt sopitaes I cannot emend with any certainty : it may 
come from species (spetiaes) which gives a sense, and is more like to 
it than Scaliger's scabres. /aex of a is a gi*eat gain : the word seems to 
have got by accident into Gorallus' edition and fi^om it into "Wernsdorfs : 
Sen. epist. 94 58 ^nihil est illis, dum fiunt et a faece sua separantur, 
informius...Sterile terrae genus et infernum perpurgatur*. 477 cer~ 
naa I prefer to cemia of other editors : see n. to 307 credas. 478 but 
when a heap is formed of these falling stones, it will be broad at the baae 
and narrower at the top, so that the stones will burn away to a cinder 
as if they were in a kiln. 479 ang, uer, mr. : the heap would 
naturally assume more or less this conical ahape, from the mode in which 
they would fall. 480 fomace is a very general term : here it clearly 
means a fomax calcaria or limekiln, fuUy described by Cato de re rust. 
38: his proportions are 10 feet broad at bottom, 3 at top, 20 high; and 
hence we get a good notion of how a heap of these stones would go on 
buming till reduced to cinders, after the loss of the part that tums 
liqtdd : on the iteluti in of mss. see my critical notes to Lucr. ii 322 and 
536. 482 pwmex'. see 423 and n. there.. 483 liquor^ Ule cet. : he 
now prooeeds to describe the* lava slream : liquor ille refers back to 
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humor of 481. 485 pronis I read for prurds of a: primis cMibus 
seems to kave no sense. Wemsdorf says ^ snmmo de monte', wliicli ihe 
words could not mean: lie shews too that he fancied the great laya 
torrents came oat of the crater at the top, a rare occurrence in Etna, 
scientific obserrers remarking that it proves the great strength of the 
crost of Etna that lava seldom bursts through at a lower eleYation 
than 2000 feet or so : Daubeny p. 272 sajs that the grandeat featore 
of Etna 18 the zone of subordinate Yolcanic hills with which it is en- 
compassed of which 80 are enumeratod : this would seem to explain the 
'pronis coUibus', and render unnocessaiy Scaliger^s caUifmSy an elegant 
and, as a and o are so often interchaDged in our mss., e&sy oorrec- 
tion. 486 manj streams issuing from different colles would join in 
foiming one great stream: even longer distances than 16 miles haye 
been noted. 487 curuis seems to give the sense required : the laya 
would always more or less present such a shape from its meeting with 
diiferent obstacles in different parts: comp. 494 curvOy 495 simas; and 
Murray's hand-book for Sicily p. 419, speaking of Catania and the enip- 
tion of 1669, *the waU was not here overthrown...it stood erect with the 
lava curling over the top like a rocky billow, as is still visible*, 488 
tenet, 'attempts to stop'. pugrumt: his favourite metaphor: things 
carried along by the stream clash and fight with each other and with it : 
Scaliger's purgant is very enticing. 489 hasc tday the cu/rvi ignes or 
lava-stream: battle is ever in his thoughts. 490 /acileSf which 
readily conform to its shape. 491 liquor of 483 is still the sub- 

ject. 492 perpascitur = depascitur, or perpopulatur : a sense I do not 
find elsewhere; but joerpflwco in Varro = depasco. 493 increpat aeema 
to mean 'it dashes with a loud noise its waves in motion upon its 
waters which are standing' L e. which have stuck in the hollows of 
491. 495 its undae are first tenues^ then, as they go on, become more 
and more simae, curling, or turned up : I scai*cely in all these vss. alter 
a letter of a : fovmer editions make the wildest changes : simtia perhaps 
is hardly used elsewhere in Latin with the force it has here; but in 
Greek the word has many cognate applicationa. With this and what 
precedes compare Daubeny p. 285, speaking of 1819, *two other apertures 
took place a little undemeath, from the lowest of which a stream of lava 
proceeded. This was augmented by streams from the other four craters, 
wbich, uniting into one body of molten matter, poured themselves into 
the Val di Bove. There, according to Mr Scrope, its surface presented 
that rugged and irregular aspect which belongs to lava-streams flowing 
down a considerable slope, and advanciug consequently at a compara- 
tively rapid rate': this passage will illustrate *too the ^pronis coUibus'. 

496 there is clearly a lacuna here and probably of more than one v. : 
'and sifting out etc.' : i.e. the stones not yet molten, and perhaps other 
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snbBtances: the great lavs^&treain goes on, leaving behind it ivhat it 
cannot carry with it. 405 496 the rhythm of these two vss. is yery 
nnusual in a poet of this age, and seems iutended for an echo of tho 
sense, being a reminiscence of an older poet, Lucretius or rather Catul- 
lus: 493 — 496 taken with 483 — 185 at once recalled to mj mind Catul. 
LXiv 269 ^qualis flatii placidum mare matutino Horrificans zephjrua 
procliuas incitat undas...Quae tarde piimum clementi flamine pulsae 
Procedunt...Po6t uento crescente magis magis increbrescunt' : but our 
author was probablj unconscious of this. 497 Flumina are of course 
the streams of lara. 500 when a mass of lava has cooled, it smokes and 
is carried on for a time by its own momentum : comp. 26 27* 501 sonanti 
solido : see n. to 67. 502 pidsatos ictus of mss. I believe to be genuine : 
it scatters abroad its strokes which have themselves been stricken out by 
impact on the solid ground. 504 Em, ex. : comp. 468 'atra souant 
examina harenae' ; eanamen is a swarm of fingments, sparks, eta 504 
plagis cet. : this passage has been much mutilated in late mss. and all 
editions : I keep to a without changing a letter : the constr. is ' saxa, scin- 
tillas procul esse lides est plagis' : ^ the fact that buming stones, that sparks 
are far away, far away as they fall to the ground, is a proof that this is 
caused by blows* : for this sense of Jldes comp. 516 * Et figulos huic esse 
fidem' i.e. in the oratio recta *Et figuli huic sunt fides': *potters give proof 
of this'; and 177 * Aetna sui manifesta fides', and n. there. 506 uerum 
cet. * but when its force has carried the stream of fire over the banks of 
Symaethus, scarce any one, I warrant, will sever them from the fiery 
mass that has joined them': here I have adhered strictly to a, only spel- 
ling Symaethi right and reading faxo forjlxo : later mss. (though their 
con-uptioDS may be understood from a) and all editions have played 
strange tricks with 507 : this is what the last editor Jacob has brought 
himself to print : * Si uoltum aDthracinum, quum et ripas traxerit 
anmis'. The Symaethus, one of the largest, I believe the largest river 
of Sicily, flows along the westem and southem base of Etna and falla 
into the sea a little south of Catania : there is abundant evidence of the 
lava reaching it : Sartorius v. Waltershausen speaks of the bed of the 
Simeto being strewed with blocks of lava : the curious preciseness with 
which our author speaks of the banks being covered is thus to be 
explained : he was evidently an eye-witoess ; and it is a well-known fact 
that when the lava-stream is brought into contact with water, a fearful 
eruption and dispersion take place; so that the banks would be covered 
with a continuous mass of lava, while the river would only have dislo^ 
cated blocks in it : with the words dimoverit and obruta molee of 509" 
comp. the very similar expression in Tac. ann. iv 63 * ut coepere dimo- 
ueri obmta'. Sym^th, in Virgil, our author and the Greek anthology : 
S^m. in Ovid and Silius. faxo is a fiivourite word of Plautus and 
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Terenoe: it often denotes actoal agency; bot often too as here, mer^j 
meana * I will warrant, engage, wager' ; as Plaut curc. 586 * in tri- 
tico £9icillime Vel qningentos curculiones pro uno faxo reperies' ; Men. 
468 «Nou esse eam dices fi«o : ita ignorabitur '; pseud. 49 *Recita 
modo : ex tabellis iam faxo scies' : or /aanm, as aulul. 490 ' Ego faxim 
muli, pretio qui superant eqaos, Sint uiliores Galliae cantberiis' : Jaxo 
continued to be used by the poets, Virgil, Ovid, Val. Flaccus, Silius, 
Statius, generally with the sense of agencj, but not always, as in Stat. 
Theb. vill 78 *Faxo haud sit cunctis leuior metus atra mouere Tartara, 
frondenti quam iungere Pelion Ossae*. 509 pedes is clearly to be 
read : the pe was absorbed in peraaepe and then dea became dies which 
has no sense at all ; the lava has ofben been observed to lie deeper even 
than this» 

510 — 535 : do not be misled by fiJse analogies to think that the 
lapU molaria is not one uniform substance : it is as much so as copper, 
which you know to be copper after it is fused as well as before : other 
stones may bum; yet they never fuse like the molanris, — One is tempted 
to tliink the main purpose of his poem was to enlighten the world on 
the true nature of the lapis mola/riSf which sciolists had grossly misre- 
presented. I have hardly changed a letter of a here : later mss. and all 
editions have rendered the passage unintelligible; obscure it is at the 
best. 512 thejlmre of a alone gives light here: in vain he tries, he 
says, to explain his subject, if you believe the fable that it is a diHerent 
substance that is fused by the fire : then the /auillae cet. is not very 
clear; but he seems to say that these people hold that the Fluminay or 
lava-streams, then harden by having the property of/cmiUa : Flumina 
has reference to Jltiere; comp. too 497 Flvmina condstunt ripis: this 
passage in later mss. and consequently in all editions has no meaning. 
513 proprietate: comp. Pliny xiii 121 * proprietatem habet fructiun 
amittendi lanugine'; Sen. epist. 84 4 'an quae coUegerunt, in hnnc 
saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate spiritus sui mutent': ib. 118 
13 — 17 the word occurs six times. siue i.e. uelsi: or if they falsely 
think that it is sulphur mixed with bitumen that bums in the molaris : 
above he has shewn that these substances and alumen do bum in other 
volcanoes; but the molaris is independent of them and indeed far more 
powerful. 515 these people attempt to shew this by such a fact as 
the following: after potter's clay they say is bumed in the fumace its 
substance is fused; and the potters give proof of this fiict; and then by 
cold it again hardens. 516 figuli sunt fides huic: comp. 504 'plagis 
— fides'; and 177. 518 but such amark common to difierent things 
is too slight to build upon. 519 trepidoit * wavers and is imcertain' : 
opposed to certo uerum cet. 520 the poet's own proof : the molaris is 
of a uniform nature like copper which is the same after as before fusion. 
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521 raftore, his favourite word : with its real sabatance iutact : my slight 
corrections and my punctuation here seem to give the sense required. 

522 Ytraque I read for yiWaque^ a slight and I think necessary change : 

^ in both cases' Le. both fused and solid: it answers to the 'seu forte 

madeiites cet.' of the next v. : the word is thrice used by Lucretius in the 

same way, iv 86, 291, vi 517: Yt/ramque of y c 5" and editions has no 

meaning. 523 ienet is not neut. as Scaliger sajs : ' tenet conseiiiatque 

notas' arejoined. 526 — 528 I do not profess to explain: color ipae 

seems to refer to the same fact as 427 ' certissima signa coloiis' : colour is 

the great test of the true molaris : I should therefore have put the sign of a 

lacuna, if I could have explained the rest satis£ictorily, as extemam can' 

hardly agree with notam, 529 too seems to me to point to a lacuna 

afber 526: I don't deny, he says, that certain other stones do burn 

fiercely; but they cannot be fused into lava like the molaris, 530 

propria mr^ = proprietaa of 513. bZ^Jridicaa a: a Greek word is 

wanted with something like the sense oi/usUis; Scaliger therefore con^ 

jectures chytas or rhytaa : if a is nearer, as it probably is, than the other 

mss. to what we want, the Jr may come from the preceding -ere ; and 

idicas may represent hydicas or some such provincial word. 533 iZZa, 

saxa. 535 commissa : metaph. from matching two thiugs against each 

otlier : * nor will those stones have been properly matched against the 

structure of the molaris in their inner substance'. 

536 — 564 : the j^ing of this stone need not excite surprise : the 
hardest metals melt in the fire; and you may test the truth yourself : 
expose the stone to a moderate fii*e in the open air: it will resist: put it 
in a hot closed fumace, and it will melt: think now how much greater 
the heat is to which it is exposed when pent up within the fumaces of 
Etna. 538 I adopt Scaliger^s ah igni for gigniy and qv4> for q^uie; 
though perhaps there is a lacuna such as this : ' nihil insuperabile gigni 
[Ignibus, et contra proorescere mrsus ab igni] omnia quae cet.' : Hera* 
clitus frag. .41 Schleier. wvpos avTa/ACtjSerat trdvTa koX vvp dirdvroiv cet. i 
an epicurean could not have spoken, as our author here speaks, of Hera- 
clitus, nor have grounded his own reasoning on a principle of his, 
540 we have a similar question, and answer appended without any con^ 
necting .particle in 599 * Haec uisenda cet.' : no change is needed : * but 
after all is this so very strangel why, the hardest bodies etc.^: nim, mir. 
with a question = non nimis mirum, 542 comp. Lucr. i 493 *Tum 

glacies aeris flamma deuicta liquescit' ; for this passage is an imitation, 
perhaps unconscious, of this part of Lucretius; for the form of expres- 
sion comp. Lucr. v 306 foll. animos : so 405 * extorquere animos' of his 
stone: it = robur. 543 lentities seems to occur here only; even lentif 
tia is of the silver age, lentitudo being the older form : here it means 
'toughness': so lentus is said of ojrgentum, radixj and the like: pltmi-. 
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bum seems nocessary, as to uuderstand a iubject ignis or Jlamma woiM 
be veiy harsh. 545 Gorallos appoeitely quotes Pliny xxxia 69 ^ quod 
effosBum est, tunditur lauatur uritur mollitur; farinam apitascudem 
uocant^ argentum quod ezit a fomace sudorem'. /Spissa^ aurea : see n. 
to 67. sttspenais : /amax being a very general term, be well marks tbe 
smelting-furnace hj tbis epithet, as the smelting-pot was raised np to 
some height for the fire to be kindled beneath, and for the slag to fall 
out, and the metal to run into the moulds: see Ilich's companion 
p. 104. 546 BxsiularU: comp. Pliny's mdarem. quaedam oet.: a 

moral reflexion : more remains to be treated in a like way : prq/undo, 
^depths of earth': comp. 276. 547 aortei: see n. to 58 dtscordei. 

549 praechtsus a : two letters transposed in other mss. render them and 
all editions unintelligible. 550 u^elis : see n. to 307 and 401. 552 

hostemy Vinciiur, captua : see n. to 469 470. 554 foll. but wliat are 

our engines to those with which Etna hurls her masses % what our fur- 
naoes to hers ) our flre to her flre % 557 sa^o: see n. to 464 aa^yris 
rebus, 558 non qui feruet : for the indic. comp. Sen. epist. 64 I 

^propter quos maior fumus fieret, nou hic qui erumpere ex lautorum 
culinjs et terrere uigiles solet, sed hic modicus qui hospites uenisse 
significet' : 85 4 ' haec est pemicitas per se aestimata, non quae tardissi- 
momm conlatione laudatur'. v/oetro: Lucr. u 383 contrasts nosterynth 
fidmineua ignis. 563 564 operae is subject of all 4 verbs. 564 
Exanimant seems almost a play on words : they driye the breath out o£ 
the bellows. 

565^567: euch is the way Etna bums. 565 operis, Le. the 
working of Etna : a sense we have so often had before. 567 I change 
but a single letter, reading via it for uiuit : these two vss. are a summary 
of several hundred lines of the poem ; and as the connexion between the 
apiritus and ineendium has been treated at much length, and yet with 
some obscurity and confusion, I am not sure that terra is not the subject 
of urgu^t : in that case I would read Spiritv^ incendens tduit. 

568 — 598: we run over sea and land to visit splendid or ancient 
temples; cities of old renown, Thebes with its legendsi, Sparta with its 
warriors, Athens with its themes of song; tombs of Greeks and Trojans; 
pictures and statues of famous artists. 568 operosa: Ovid met. xv 666 
^proceres ad templa petiti Conueniunt operosa deV. 569 sac. mem. 
uet, is the natural antithesis to what precedes : Dodona might be an 
instance of this, Ladonis of the other kind of temple; and, iim^moranda 
became memora, the change to the reading of a would naturally foUow : 
Scaliger^s conjecture, though accepted by GU)rallus, Wemsdorf, Jacob, is 
reaJly farther from mss. and very weak. 570 per prox./at: 'digitis 
a morte remotus Quattuor aut septem' for instance. 574 575 I do not 
change a letter of a ; but clearly a v. is lost. 574 /ratres: Odys. X 
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262 *A/x^iova tc Zrj66v tc, Ot vpcoTOt ®ifiP-q^ iSo^ iKTiaav hrrawvXjoio: comp' 
Paus. 1x5; and for ille imp. iUe ean. Hor. epist. 1 18 41, 676 pii 

miramur nunc saxa invitata cet. : this tlieme was a commonplace witli 
the Latin poets: Ovid amores iii 12 40 ^Duraque percussam saxa secuta 
lyram'. piei: seen. to58. 577 sacra: «ooa of mss. came firom 576: 
it* sa^a be right, then the constr. must be ' gemina ex uno sacra, fu- 
mantia uapore' : a word for aaxa, with the meaning oifiarmnm or uapo- 
res^ apices or uertices or ca^uminay all used bj the poets in reference to 
this fable, woidd make the sentence simpler : this discord of the sons of 
Oedipus even afber death is also a commonplace of the poets : Paus. ix 
18 3 TOVTOts Sc Ivayiiovrnxv avr^v rrjv ^Xoya^ (Jo-avro)9 Sc koX tov air avrijs 
KaTTvov 8tx5 BuaracOai. 580 num^rus has the sense it bears in 

Tacitus and other writers of the silver age, of a division or troop of 
soldiers : Lycurgus suggests the mention of the Spartan army, one of 
the creations on which his fame rested; for Gorallus seems to be right 
in saying that num>eru8 is the enom4>lia, the kem of the Spartan system : 
he quotes Hesychius, eva)/u,oria* Tafts ns 8ta o-^^aytW cvw/xotos. 8U/i, 
absolutely devoted to their commander. 582 soli of a restores the 
sentence. uictrice, in her contest with Neptime. 583, as told by 

Catullus, who seems to have made 'perfide Theseu' proverbial. 
585 foll, I adhere strictly to 9, onlyin 687 reading En uocat iov Euocat : 
later mss. and all editions are hopelessly confused : you too, Erigone, are 
one of the u^a/ria carmina for which Athens is famous : so renowned a 
coustellation is now the abode of you, and yours (u£8tra), your iather 
Icarus or Icarius, and the faithful dog which became Sirius: comp. Tib. 
IV 1 9 * cunctis Baccho iucundior hospes Icarus, ut puro testantur sidera 
caelo, Erigoneque canisque'; and n. to 246 Sirius index. 587 En 
uocat: BO 54 I read en caelo for e caelo. 590 swo Hectorei through or 
by or in their Hector, he by his death being the cause of their destruc- 
tion: comp. Horace's 'Milesne Crassi coniuge barbara Turpis cet.'; Cic. 
pro Mil. 47 * iacent suis testibus' : ah Hectore could not here be said ; 
but per or propter Hectora might : it = extinctos extincto Hectore. 
591 who is the ducis here mentioned 1 is it Ajax whose tomb was and 
13 on the Rhoetean headland? or Hector 1 or even Achilles ] so that 
what follows means, and not only the tomb of Achilles, but of Paris as 
well : anyhow he has expressed himself very obscurely. 594 patre, 

i.e. Oceano: Haupt in his index lect. 1859-GO, in support of this fine 
correction of his, shews that the Greek poets often speak of the ^a'A.aTTa 
as her mother; it is not therefore unnatural the Latins should speak of 
Oceanus as her father: the poet alludes to Apelles' picture of Yenus 
Anadyomene. 595 refers to the famous picture of Timomachus: 
'Tnque oculis facinus barbara mater habet'. 596 the Iphigenia of 

Timanthes. subiectae : Ovid has supposita, Px'opertius subdita cerua. 
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508 I add HaeCy which may liave fallen out from the Baee of 599 : 
oomp. Stat. siL I 3 47 ' Yidi artea uefcerumque manus uariisque metalla 
Yiaa modia. labor est auri memomre figuras Aut ebur aut dignas 
digitis oontingere gemman, Quidquid et argento primum uel in aere 
Mjronia Lusit et enormes manus est experta colossos' : here ' Myronis 
manus' is used as in our poem : Aen. 1 455 ^ Artificumque manus intsr 
se operumqne laborem Miratur'; Mart iv 39 3 *Praxitelus manum 
Scopaeque': Haupt 1. 1. makes two cori^ections 'uacca Myronis Et iam 
roille manus': mcmus too seems to want a genitive; and afler Greek 
painting has been illustrated by three of its greatest masterpieces, it is 
hardly in keeping that a uaoca^ however great its merits, should be the 
Bole representative of Greek sculpture. turhaegv/e : for the position of 
que see n. to 79 : for the plur. turhae Haupt 1. L compares Hor. od. ni 4 
47 'mortalisque turbas', and Lat. Eias 1020 Hurbis comitatus Achilles': 
comp. too for the meaning Cic. Brutus 122 'quae uix iam comparet in 
hacturba nouorumuoluminum'; Sen.epist. 88 24 ^haec quoque libera- 
lium artium turba'. 

599 — 645 : yet the wonders of Etna surpass all these, Etna who can 
spare as weU as destroy : thus she gave a free passage through her fires 
to the two brothers of Catina, who carried off, one their father, the other 
their mother, and thus eamed etemal glory. 599 terra cet. i. e. ter- 
raque dubius marique : see n. to 79 : for a like question, and answer 
without a connecting particle, comp. 540. 601 kum. rebus, in all that 
is done bj man. 602 i. e. in the beginning of autumn : here too a 
alone is right. 603 the force of tamen seems to be, awM and far 
above all works of man though it be, a human interest attaches to it in 
the following story. 604 sons : though its acts are generally destruc- 
tive. 609 torquet seems to mean 'plagues'; though perhaps the poet 
had more than one passage of Yirgil in his mind : luppiter ia its subject : 
I doubt whether Scaliger^s torpet would be in place, as the skj is then 
rather in commotion. 611 rubebant first became rutiebant or ruhantf 
then urebant, 612 ?io8tem: see note to 469 470. 613 uMsj 

Catina, which Etna has often invaded. 614 rapina seems to have here 
its primary meaning of snatching up to cany off : comp. Sen. epist. 74 7 
* nulli uero, etiam cui rapina feliciter cessit, gaudium rapti durauit in 
postemm\ 617 raptis is used as rapina before : unable to carry away 
what he had snatched up, he loses precious time in repeating vain 
charms or formulae; for so I understand carmina, 618 mifiimo 

seems a necessary correction. 622 rcUia of mss. I keep : comp. Lucr. 
III 929 * Consequiitur leto'. prae, cap, Incr, : the same constr. in Lucr. 
III 932, *hoc alicui nostrum sic increpet'; Livyix2410 *haec obuiis, 
haec excun^entibus in publicum pauidis increpat*. 624 namque cet. : 
this fitory of the pious brothers of Catina had extraordinary celebrity : 
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Strabo p. 269 k6x ra ir^pi rov^ cvcrc/Scrs cicct r^OpvXrjrai tov ^Afif^vofiov 

Kcu Tov ^Avawiav, ot tov^ yovcas cirt t<3v cS/iUiyv dpdfitvoi, Suarwrav cirt- 

<l>€pofA€vov rov KaKov: the coins of Catina often represent two naked 

figures, carrying each on their shonlders a draped figure, probably from 

some &mou3 statues : Claudian has a poem to the pious brothers and 

their statues. 625 Amphion of a and most mss. is curioufi. fortis^ 

nomin. : see n. to 58. 627 ^efMciS, depends on defesaos: Scaliger joins 

senectd meTnbra, which may be right. 631 raperest I read, as I do 

not well see how rajnunt could have been changed to rapies: see n. to 5 

Delost: this use of e8£ = licet, is common in and after the Augustan age: 

Hor. epist. 1 1 32 * Est quadam prodire tenus'; and Sat. i 2 101 *Cois tibi 

paene uidere est Vt nudam', with the dat. as here; for I join ^illis 

rapere est': thiB booty, if none else, they may carry off. 634 pio8\ 

*the pious brothers' appears to have been their proyerbial title: Strabo 

1. 1. Tovs evareP^Ls : Pausan. X 28 4 iv Karavi; rois KoXovfievoL^ cvo-cj^co-tv. 

636 Scaliger cites the ciris 27 'Eelix illa dies, felbc et dicitur annus': 

this Y. like much in our poem is abmpt and obscure : he must mean, 

that day, disastrous as it was, was rendered blessed by this deed of piety, 

the ground they trod was unharmed, while all around was wasted: 

Conon narrat. 43 gives a full account, and as be wrote in the time c^ 

Augustus, it is rery probable that our author had read the whole narra- 

tive, of which we now have Photius' abstract : I cite it, to illustrate our 

poem from 605 to the end : ot tc Atrvrjs rov wpos Kpar^pcg avipkva^av 

TroTC irorrafi.ov Slktjv <l>\j6ya Kara t^s X^P^^S '^^ KaTavatots...8Sofc iravT^krf^ 

ea-ea-Oai <j^^opa T17S irpXctos' Kat airo ravnys ^cuyorrcs c5s tlxov Ta;(ovs, 01 

fJL€V -xpvordv ol Sc apyvpov c^cpov, ot Sc o^Tt Tts PovXjolto hrucovprffm Trj^ 

^vy^s. *Avairias Sc Kat *AfJLfl>Lvofj,o9 avrl irdvnav tovs yovcts yrfpoMvs ovras 

C7rt tovs co/iiovs dva$€fi€VOL c^ciryov, Kat tous ftcv oWovs 17 ^Xof cirtKaTaXa- 

Powra €(f>0€Lp€v, avTovs Sk ir^pL^a^LaOrf to rrvp kol iarrtp vrjao^ cv ry ^Xoyt 

iras o Trcpt avrovs X*^P°5 iyeyero. 8ta TavTa ot ^KcXtcSrat tov tc xwpov 

CKCtvov riaepOv \wpav CKaXco-av, Kat Xttftvas ctKovas cv avrw tc3v avSpcuv t^ 

fivrjfi€L<o (1 /xviy/iicta) ^ctcDV tc afta Kat av^pa>7rtVQ)V lpya>v dviOcaav: so too 

Lycurgus Kara Acct>Kp. 98, p. 160 Xcycrat yctp kvkXx^ tov tottov Ik^lvov 

rr^pLpp^wrai to rrvp Koi o-o^Tvat tovtov^ /aovovs» a^* cov Kat to xmpLov hi koI 

vvv Trpoo-ayopcvccr^at Tov cvo-€)8a)v \^pov: Solinus 5 16 says *ut sepulcri 

locus nominaretur campus piorum' : so that doubtless there was a notion 

that where their tomb and statues were shewn, there the fire first 

divided and let them pass unharmed: hence probably *innoxia terra': 

Philostr. Apoll. v 17 x^Spos 8' cvo-c^wv, ^rcptovs to Trvp cppvi; k,t,\,: comp, 

too Pausan. 1. 1. 637 Dextera is the accus. 638 there is clearly a 

lacuna here, such ^ this: Hortatur toUitque senem, matrem arripit 

alter. 639 comp. Claud. de piis fratr. 1 * Adspice sudantes uenerando 

pondere fratres'. mff, iUa I take to mean * she the mother holds out', 
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tn spite of her terrbr : perhaps in the last t. there was sometliiiig to 
which this refera, snch as ' matrem ille Ubantem' : Claad. ib. 9 ' Noune 
nides nt saena aenex inoendia monstrety Yt trepido genetrix inuocet ore 
deos ? Erexit formido oomam perqne omne metallam Fusus in attonito 
palluit aere tremor': or else we mnst read ^Tutus uterque pio sub 
pondere sufficit illo'. 640 comp. Conon, etc. cited aboye, and Pausau. 
1. L SixS crxur^voi Aiycrai rov ^vaxa, jcal avrovs Sc rofv^ vcayuricovs (tvv Sc 
avrois T0V9 yovia^ ro irvp ovScf o-^icri Xvfirp^dfi^vov vapc^Xdcr. 643 DUUj 
nomin. : Scaliger quotes Petron. 120 v. 7<6 *Ditis pater': so Quintil. 
inst. I 6 34. 645 Sed curae of a seems clearly Secwr<ie : Stat. Theb. 
VIII 14 *Illum et securi circumspexere fragorem Elysii'; x 88 *Secii- 
rumque larem': otherwicie we might look on the v. as a reminiscenee of 
' Secretosque pioS| his dantem iura Catonem \ and read Secretae, 



As I promised in the introduction, I append some remarks on 
Professor Haupfs program of 1854: p. 3 he thns emends 51 foll. : 
Inpius et miles metuentia comminus astra Prouocat) admotis ad territa 
sidera signis Prouocat infestus cunctos ad proelia diuos. luppiter e 
caelo metuit dextramque corusca Armatus flamma cet. : ad terrUa i% 
he says, a correction of Eueruinus Wassenberghius : the transposition of 
52 and 53 is his own. e caelo metuit he defends by Propert. v 6 59 
f pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab astro' : to me the context seems to 
require caAo metuit : I prefer too the coruscam of all mss. P. 4 in 60 
he reads ad for ini but with in beUcmdum may we not compare such 
expressions as Ovid her. 15 197 * Non mihi respondent uetei-es in carmina 
uircs', Aen. vii 664 ^ Pila manu saeuosque genitit in bella dolones', and 
* in utrumque paratus' ? 62 he reads laeuua for so/euus : I prefer 8ca>euu8'y 
but both corrections at once occurred to me, and would occur to any 
scholar: in the same v. he proposes virimque secus for utrimque deus. 
In 68 he adopts the readiiig of a 16th century edition, Amplexa est 
natos for Impellens uictoa: but that is surely rewriting, not correcting: 
qu>e too seems in that case a most inadequate connectiug particle. I 
do not see that it is more absurd to picture Earth carried along in 
the rout of her children, as she attempts to rally them, than to 
represent the stars as fighting on the side of heaven. P. 5 in 19 he 
proposes Arnbustam aut or Amhvstum aut for Inpositam et, P. 6 in 73 
he prefers patu^is of Aldus. 76 he reads uqtum for rerum. 77 nigro 
uiderunt a>gmine for nigros uiderunt carmine. P. 7 in 80 he proposes 
strausre nouena for poena atrauere: 81 pomo for poena: 1 could un- 
derstand 'soUicitant ponfis sollicitantque aquis' or ^sollicitant fame 
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sollicitantque siti'; but 'pomo' and ^siti' make a strange apposition. 

84 lie adopts JacoVs tdteriua and reads 'Quidquid et ulterius falsi 

sil)i conscia terrent', whicli I confess I cannot interpret, any more than 

ixL 23 ' Quidquid in antiquum iactata est &bula carmen'. P. 9 in 100 

lie proposes ' Dantque uiam, sanguis omnis qua commeet, isdem Terra 

cet.', changing four words. P. 10 in 110 he reads i^tistaa for tietitsta 

est, 111 for intra he gives tUtra, 119 for tarrem uno he offers 

eotiens imOy which I cannot approve. 123 for riuis he reads ripis, 

Bajing of the ms. reading 'nemo semel monitus negabit haec esse 

ineptissima' : Hor. epod. n2 25 had suggested to me ripis; and now I 

admit that riuis can scarcelj be defended. 269 foU. he emends thus: 

Sic aiddi semper quod uisum est carius« istis Inplemus se quisque bonis. 

ast artibus illis Sunt animi firuges; haec rerum est optima merces, cet. 

273 he prefers nmtiim, P. 12 in 281 he adopts 'iuncto foedere' from 

Mencken and Schrader. 287 cogitv/ry which I at once hit upon for 

the unmeaning cogitat, I find from Haupt to be an emendation of 

Schrader. P. 13 in 291 for sano he gives ainu, 293 for the 'ora 

duc' of a he suggests doubtinglj *ora lacus' or 'euripus'. 567 for 

*uiuit per' he proposes 'uincuntur'. P. 14 he says of 311 *cum nullo 

artificio effici posse uideatur ut effimdere recte positum esse censeamus, 

non dubitamus poetam ita scripsisse Aut humore etiam nebulas se 

fundere largo': to me this alteration appears to destroj the whole 

sequence of the argument. P. 15 in 312 I find myself anticipated in 

reading adlmt for abhdt: the certainty of the correction is self-evident. 

314 a has not Flaminay which in mj opinion must not be read. 325 

he adopts animUes from Jacob for a^dentes, uenas of Aldus for uirea: 

my conception of the passage is quite different. P. 16 in 439 for 

dwraJta, of mss. he reads clara^ est: a conjecture upset I think by my 

explanation of the whole sentence. 426 for naacerUia he proposes 

pascenUsy which he afterwards found Schrader had done: it is odd that 

I too had written down pasc&rvtis; but rejected it on account of the 

passage which he brings in support of it, 447 ^pasceret igues'; and 

the still more decisive 453 'Pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse 

molarem'; from which I inferred the poet meant to say that the 

variety of material which sprung up in those places, sulphur, alumen, 

etc. was greater j but for want of the true paMtmiy the lapia molaris, 

the fires had gone out. 449 I have gladly accepted testem. P. 18 in 

360 for mbusctat he reads avhiectat afber Lucr. vi 700 ' Saxaque subiec- 

tare': and it certainly is a more appropriate word. The poet however 

may have been thinking of georg. iii 241 'nigramque alte subiectat 

[P subuectat M R] harenam'-; and if his Virgil, as is likely enough, 

agreed with the Medicean and Roman, he may have used subuectat on 

the authority as he thought of Virgil. 362 for * Ardentisque simul 

6 
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flammas' he proposes ' Ardentedqtie Bimol flammae se^, Burelj from not 
observing that fra>gorx8 is, as I hare shewn, the acciis. plor. ; I prefer 
too the trepidcmtia of mss. to JaooVs erepUanita, 485 proms for 
prunis, a manifest correction, I find from Haupt has been anticipated 
bj Schrader and Wassenberghius. 487 fpll. he thus arranges: nihil 
reuocat cnrsns, nil ignibus obstat^ Nulla tenet frustra moles, simul 
omnia purgant: .Nuno siluas rupesque uorant^ nnno terra solumque cet 
P. 19 in 364 he reads 'dant bracchia nodo Inplicita ac stirpes cet' 
after Lucr. Y 1096 — 1100. 461 'nobis...Lucretiani carminis recordatio 
hanc certLBsimam (neque enim dubitamus) emendationem suppeditauit, 
Nam simulatque mouet uiris turbamque minatur, Diffugit extem- 
ploque solum trahit atque tremiscit. similiter enim loquitor Lucr. 
(vi 1190) In manibus uero nerui trahere et tremere artus'. 
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Myron 598 
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nnmflroB 580 
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oliuae amnea 15 

operae 371 

opns 159 
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patre rorantes 594 
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pede suo floeret Bacchus 13 

peipa8dtur 491 

Pieriue f ons 7 

lognus^o 

pondua 344 
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401 
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tive 61 folL 

profimdum, of tbe earth 276 

proni ooUee 485 

proprietas 513 

proruere 309 

prouoluunt, neut. 468 

pumez 433 

purpureum oetrum 333 

que coming after two or more words 79 

rapina 614 

remouere mundum 55 
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riiytfame, nnusual 69, 98 

rigare inoendia 385 

riTers, loet m chaems 119, 133 

robur 5 

romm 310 

Botnn<*^ after nomen dedit 434 

rumpuntur ignes, etc. 1 ; rampere iter 

373 
mpis, nomln. 461 
eacer 464, 557 
sangnls 100 

Sartorins on Etna 387, 506 
eatnrae meaaee it 
Bcaeuua 63 
Sealiger p. 26 37 
■o^svns 9, 645 
Severus, Gometius: his daims to be 

author of Aetna p. 33 33 
sidera, as gods 34, 44, 53, 68 
8iluae385 
8imu8 495 
Bipho 337 
^U8 346, 585 
Biue, aut I03 — 117 
Btoic, our author a p. 35 36: ▼▼. 34, 53, 

68, 84, 174, 538 
Strongyle 434 
Bub tempore 190 
subject changed in the same sentenoe 367, 

373 
Bubuectatp. 81 
BustentatuB 3o8 
Symaethus 506 
tamen 603 
tenax 343 

TimantheB' IpUgenia 596 
Timomachus' Medea 595 
torquentur, of the earth 378 ; torquet 609 
trepidat 519 
Triton, artlficial 393 
turbae 598 

Viigil, alluBions to 14, 15 
ultima certamina 17 
uoco, uocuuB=uaco, uacuus i30 
volcano, extinct, between Naplea and 

Gumae 430 
ut! 343 
utraque 533 
water-organ 396 397 
Wemsdorf p. 37 



oambbidob: pbinted bt o. j. olat, m.a. at thk univbbsitt pbess. 
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Second Edition, reyised througliGut. 

Titi Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 

With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. MXTNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

Gollege, Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 

Vol. I. Text, 16«. VoL II. Translation, 6«. 

May he had aeparately. 

" But, if called on to name any existing work as the best representative of the present state 

of English Bcholarship, we believe that Oxford and Cambridge men would, without .hesitation, put 
forward Mr. Munro'8 edition of Lucretius. This work, on its flrst appearance in the end of 1864, was 
received by the most competent critics as tbe greatest contribution to Latin Scholarship which our 
country had made in the present coitury. Its practical value to students and scholars may be 
inferred &om the fact that although Lucretius has not hitherto been among tbe books habitually 
read in sehools and universities, it has already reached a second edition."— JV-<M«r*J Magazine. 

Plautus. Aulularia. 

With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction on Flautian Prosody. By 
Dr. WILLIAM WAGNER. 8vo. 9*. 

"Is a specimen of a thorough edition of a dassical work, leaving nothing to be desired by tho 
critical student....We cannot conceive a work better adapted than this to introduce the reader to 
a study of the Latin author, and the comic poets generally.*'— (rttardian. 

** At all events Herr Wagner has gone to work in a way that leaves nothing for anyfuture editor 

to do The edition includes an exhaustive history of the text, a critical commentary, and what it 

seems the editor considers a brief but what wc should call a voluminous treatise on the Plautian 
VToaodj.**—8pectator. 

Translations into English and Latin. 

By C. S. CALVERLEY, late Fellow of Chrisf s CoUege. SmaU 8vo., 7«. 6rf. 

** These translations comprise much honest and very skilftil work, and may be recommended, as 
few others can, to readers who would familiarise themselves not merely with the matter treated by 
the ancient poets, but with the oidurfng beauty and interest of their styles of writing and thinking. 
The passages handled seem to be understood thoroughly and delicately, and the resources of the 
English language are brought to bear upon their import withsurprisingpower.*'— PaW Mall Oazette. 

"He is scholarlike, accurate, suggestive, but, rarest gift of all, he is never duU. His versions of 
Virgil*s Eclogues, and of the two first Books of the Iliad, are of quite remarkable excellence— so 
literal, yet so fuU of movement and individual character. **— 6'uarcKtan. 

Verses and Translations. 

Third Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo. 6». 
*' As a second volume of translations from the pen, and with the name, of Mr. Calverley has just 
appeared, there is no longer any secret in the authorship of his most pleasant and schcdarly volume 
of " Verses and Translations.'*— ^<2tn6t«ryA BevieWt July 1866. 

Verse-Translations from Propertius. Book V. 

With a Revisod Latin Text, and Brief English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Editor of " Propertius,'* " Ovid's Fasti," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 3». 

Foliorum Silvula. 

Part I. Being Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. With 
Notes. Edited by HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., late FeUow of Trinity CoUege, 
Head-Master of Queen EIizabeth'8 School, Ipswich. Fourth Editum, post 8vo. 
7«. ^d. 

A Syriac Grammar. 

By G. PHILLIPS, D D., President of Queens' CoUege. Third Sdition, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

** The work may be safely recommended to students as a perspicuous digest of all that is necessary 

for obtaining a ^d knowledge of Syriac Orammar. A better does not exist in England ; and we 

hope that in its improved state it may have a circulation commensurate with its meriW^—Athenceum. 
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Trilinear Go-Ordinates^ and otker Methods of Modem 
Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions. 

An Elementary TreatiBe. By the Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen'8 College, Liyerpool, and late Scholar of St. Jolm's CoUege, 
Cambridge. 8yo. 16«. 

Choice and Chance. 

Two Chaptera of Arithmetic. With an Appendix containing the Algebraical treatment 
of Permutations and Combinations newly aet forth. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Qaeen's CoUege, 
Liverpool. Crown Svo. 3«. 6<l. 

Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. 

The Adams Prize Essay for 1865. By EDW^RD WALKER, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Cheltenhain CoUege, late FeUow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. 8yo. 15«. 

SixTH EoinoN, revised and enlarged by P. T. MAIN, M.A., FeUow of St. John's 

CoUege, Cambridge. 

Elementary Course of Maihematics. 

Designed principaUy for Students of the Uniyersity of Cambridge. By the Yery Rey. 
HARVEYGOODWIN, D.D.,DeanofEly. 8vo. 16*. 

Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. 

For the Use of CoUeges and Schools, and for Students preparing for the Three Days' 
Ezamination In the Senate-house. By P. T. MAIN, M.A., FeUow of St. John'8 
CoUege. 8yo. 7«. ^. 

Trigonometry. 

Required for the Additional Subjects for Hono urs a ccording to the new scheme sanctioned 
bv the Senate, June, 1865. By J. McDOWELL, M.A., F.R.S., Pembroke CoUege, 
dambridge. 3«. 6«^. 

Mechanics^ 

For the Preyious Examination and the Ordinary B.A. Degree. By J. McDOWELL, 
M.A., Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge. 3«. 6<^. - 

Elementary Analytical Geometry^ 

For Schools and Beginners. By T. G. VYVYAN, M.A., FeUow of GonyiUe and Caius 
CoUege, and Mathemati(^ Master of Charterhouse. Crown 8yo. 7*. 6</« 

An Introduction to Plane Co-Ordinate Geometry. 

By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUege. [J» thepress, 

Accidence Papers 

Set in the Preyious Examination, December, 1866. Prioe 6<^. 

Now ready, price 5«. Sbcond Edition, reyised and corrected in accordance with the 

recent regulations, 

The Studenfs Guide to the University of Camhridge. 

" Partly with the view of assisting parents, g^ardians, Bchoolmasters, and stadents intending to 
enter their names at the University — ^partly also for the benefit of undergraduates themselves — a veiy 
complete, though concise, volume has just been issued, which leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
For lucid arrangement, and a rigid adherence to what is positively useful, we know of few manuals 
that oould compete with this ** Student*s Guide." It reflects no little credit on the University, to 
which it supplies an unpretending, but complete, introduction. "—/^urcfay Heview, 
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CambrOrge Camiiritrge ^tbool 

(grwli an» i^tin Cf)rt!5. aitft CoHege Ce)rt asoofesf. 



CAREFULLY EEPRINTED FBOM THE BEST 
EDITI0N8. 
[TMs series is mtended to supply for the nae of 
Scnools and Students cheap and aecurate editions 
of the Clasaics, which shall be superior in me- 
chanical execution to the small German editions 
now current in this country, and more convenient 
inform. 

As the editors liaTe formed their texts from 
a carefol examination of the best editions extant, 
it is believed that no texts better for general use 
can be found. 

The Yolumes are well printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, in a 16mo. size, and are issued 
at short intervals.] 

N<no ready, neatlff bound in eloth, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Graecum, 

Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae 

lectiones editionum Bezae» Elzeviri Lach- 

manni, Tischendorfii, TregeUesii. Ed. auct. et 

emend. Curante F. H. Sc&iveneb, A.M. 4«. 6d. 

An Ediiion on Writing-paper Jor Notea. 4to. 

half-bound. 128, 

AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione 

P. A. Palet, A.M. Price 3«. 
CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, recen- 

suit G. LoKo, A.M. 2«. 

CICERO DE SENECUTE ET DE AMI- 
CITLA ET EPISTOLAE SELECTAE, recen- 
suit G. LoNo, A.M. 1«. 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. VoL I. Re- 
censuit G. Loxo, A.M. 3«. 6d. 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Paley, 
A.M. 3Tols. each3«. 6d. 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. Blakes- 

LBT, S.T.B. 2 Vols. 3«. 6d. each vol. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mao- 

LEANE, A.M. 28, 6d. 

JUVENAL ET PERSIUS, ex recensione 

A. J. Maclsane, A.M. 1«. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munbo, 
A.M. 28. 6d. 

SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, 
recognovit O. Lono, A.M. 1«. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donald- 
SON, S.T.P. 2 Vols. 3». 6d. each voL 

VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Conington, 
A.M. S8.6d. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, 

recensuit J. F. Machichael, A.B. 2«. 6d. 
Other8 in Freparation. 



A 8erie8 of Elementary Treatiae^ adapted for 

the U8e of Stttdente in the Unwersitiee, 

Schooh, and Candidatee for the Publie Ex- 

aminations. Uniformly printed in Feap. 6vo. 

[In order to secure a general harmony in the 

treatment, these works will be edited by Members 

of the University of Cambridge, and the methods 

and prooesees employed in XJniversity teaching 

will be followed. 

Principles will be carefully explained, cleamess 
and simplicity will be aimea at, and an endeavour 
will be made to avoid the extreme brevity which 
has so frequently made the Cambridge treatises 
too difficult to be used by those who have not had 
the advantages of a pnvate Tutor. Copious ex- 
amples will be added.] 

NovD jReady. 

MENSURATION, An Elementanr Trea- 
tise on. By B. T. Moobe, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Professor of Mathematics, 
Royal Staff CoUege, Sandhurst. With nu- 
merous Examples. 5«. 

" On the whole %oe are of opinion that Mr, 
Moore hae 8ucceeded in producin^ a really useful 
book ; and we have no heaitation %n recommending 
it 08 the be8t Work on Meneuration we have met 
with. Thie volume foriM one of a Serie8 of 
School and Collepe Text Booka, on elementary 
8ubject8, of which we shall be glad to see 



have on mathematical su^Vcte."— Educational. 
TiMES, Jan. 9. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By 
W. H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John^s 
CoUege. 48. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 

With a CoUection of Examples. By T. P. 
HuDSON, MA., PeUow of Trinity CoUege. 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of CoUeges 
and Schools. By A. Wsiolet, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the late Boyal MiUtary 
CoUege, AddlBCombe. 3«. 6d. doth. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
Habvey GooDwiN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
3«. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the 
Rev. Ha&vet Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
3«. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., late 
FeUow of St. John*s CoUege. [In the Presa, 
Others in Freparation, 
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ARrrmiETic and algebra. 



Arithmetic. For the Use of Schools and 

CoUeges. B7 the Bev. A. WBIGLET, M.A. 3«. 6J. 



Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. Com- 

prising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the ComputationB employed 
by Aitiflcers, (jagers, and Land Suryeyors. Designed for tlie TJse of Stadents 
By the Bev. J. HIND, M.A., late Feliow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex CoUege 
^inJth Editumj with Questions. 4». 6d, 

A Second Appendix of MisceUaneous Questions, (many of which haye been 
taken from the Examination Papers giyen in the Uniyersity during the 
last few years,) has been added to the present edition of this work, which 
the Author considers wiU conduce greatly to its practical utiUty, especiaUy 
for those who are intended for mercantile pursuits. 

*«* KET, with Questions for Ezamination. Seeond Edition, Ss, 



A Progressive Course of Examples in Arithmetic. 

With Answers. By the Bey. JAMES WATSON, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
CoUege, Cambridge, and formerly Senior Mathematical Master of the Ordnance' 
School, Carshalton. Seeand Edition, revieed and eorreeted, Fcp. 8yo. 2». ^, 



Principles and Practice of Arithmetical Algebra, 

established upon strict methods of Mathematical Beasoning, and iUustrated by 
Select Examples proposed during the last thirty years in the IJniyersity of 
Cambridge. Designed for the Use of Students. By the Bey. J. HIND, M JL. 
Third Mition, 12mo. Se, 

Designed as a sequel to the Arithmetic, and affording an easy transition from 
Arithmetic to Algebra — ^the process being fdUy exempUfied from the 
Cambridge Examination Papers. 



Elements of Algebra. Designed for the Use of 

Students in Schools and in the Uniyersities. By the Bey. J. HIND, M.A. 
Sixth Hditiony revieed, 540 pp. 8yo. lOa. 6d. 



Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equations. 

By the Bey. J. HYMEBS, D.D. Third Edition. 8yo. 10«. M. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, required for the Additional Subjects 

for Honours, according to the new scheme sanctioned by the Senate, June 1865. 
By J. MoDOW£LL, M.A., Fembroke College, Cambridge. Cm. 8yo. 3«. 6<f. 

Elementary Trigonometry. With a CoUection 

of Examples. By T. P. HUDSON, M. A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College. 3«. 6^. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

With the Nature and Properties of Logarithms and the Construction and IJse 
of Mathematical Tables. Designed for the use of Students in the Hniyersity. 
By ihe Rev. J. HIND, M.A. Fifih JSdition. 12mo. 6«. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigono- 

metry and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Solutions of the Trigonometrical Problems pro- 

posed at St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, from 1829 to 1846. By the Bey. T. 
GASKIN,M.A. 8vo. 9«. 

MECSANICS AND JEYDR08TATIC8. 

Mechanics for the Previous Examination and 

the Ordinary B.A. Degree. By J. McDOWELL, M.A., Pembroke CoUege, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d^. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, m.a. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 

Elementary Hydrostatics for Junior University 

Students. By R. POTTER, M.A., late FeUow of Queens* CoUege, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natund Philosophy and Astronomy in University CoUege, London. 
7«. 6rf. 
Written to supply a Text-book for a Junior Mathematical Class, and to 
include the various Propositions that oan be solved without the Differential 
Calculus. 
The author has endeavoured to meet the wants of students who mav look to 
hydraulic engineering as their profession, as weU as those who leam the 
subject in the course of scientific education. 

Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 

By W. H. BESANT, M. A. 8vo. 9*. 

The Principles of Hydrostatics : an Elementary 

Treatise on the Laws of Fluids and their Practical AppUcation. By T. 
WEBSTER, M.A. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

Theoretical Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. By W. WALTON, M.A. 8vo. 
10«. M. 
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MBCHANIC8 AND HYDR08TATICS-c(mtmued. 

Elementary Problems in Statics and Dyna- 

mics. Desigiied for Candidates for Honotirs, firat three davB. By W. 
WALTON, M.A. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

The Propositions in Mechanics and Hydrostatics 

vhich are required for those who are not Candidates for Honours. With 
Illustrations and Ezamples collected from yarious sources. B7 A. C. 
BARBETT, M.A. Third Edition. With additions and corrections. Crown 
8vo. 6». 

Mechanical Euclid : containing the Elements of 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Demonstrated after the manner of the Elements 
of Geometrv, containing Remarks on Mathematical Beasoning. By W. 
WHEWELL, D.D. Fifth Edition, 6«. 

Elementary Statics. Or a Treatise on the 

Equilibrium of Forces in one Plane, with numerous Examples. By C. J. 
ELLICOTT, B.A. Svo. 4*. 6rf. 

Elementary Statics. By the Very Rev. H. 

GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of EI7. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. doth. 

Elementary Dynamics. By H. Goodwin, d.d. 

Fcap. Svo. 3«. cloth. 

Treatise on Statics: containing the Theory 

of the Equilibrium of Forces, and numerous Examples Illustrative of the 
General Principles of the Science. By the Rev. S. EARNSHAW, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 10«. 

Dynamics, or, a Treatise on Motion. To ^hich 

is added a Short Treatise on Attraction. By the Rev. S. EARNSHAW, M.A. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 14«. 

A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid Body. 

By the Rev. W. N. GRIFFIN, M.A. 8vo. 6«. 6rf. 

♦♦♦ SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES. 8vo. 6». 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

TheoreticalMechanics. By W. WALTON, M.A. Second EdUion. 8vo. 18«. 

Treatise on the Motion of a Single Particle and 

of two Partides acting on one another. By A. SANDEMAN. 8vo. 8«. 6<^. 

Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By the 

Rev. J. R. LXJNN, M.A., Fellow and Lady Sadleir^s Lecturer of St. John's 
GoUege. 8vo. 7«. M. 

This Book is adapted to those who have not a knowledge of the DifPerential 
Calculus, as well as to those who, havin^ a kno^^edge of it, wish to 
confine tiiemselves to the Elementary portions of the Science of Motion. 
An Appendix contains oertain Geometrical properties of the Cydoid, and 
a number of Problems from recent Ezamination-Papers in the Senate 
House and St. John'8 College. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEQRAL CALCULUS. 

Elementary Treatise on the Diflferential Calculus. 

By W. H. MILLER, M. A. Third Mition. 8vo. 6*. 

Elementary Treatise on the Dififerential Calculus, 

in which the method of Limits is ezclusiyely made iise of. By the Rev. M. 
0'BRIEN, M.A. 8vo. lOs, 6d, 

Treatise on the DiflFerential Calculus. By W. 

WALTON, M.A. 8vo. lOs, ed. 

Treatise on the Integral Calculus: containing 

the Integration of Ezplicit Fnnctions of one Yariahle, together with the 
Theory of Definite Integrals and of Elliptic Functions. Bv the Rev. J. 
HYMERS, D.D. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Geometrical Hlustrations of the Diflferential Cal- 

cnlus. By M. B. PELL. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Elementary Analytical Geometry for Schools and 

Beginners. By T. G. VYVYAN, Fellow of Gonville and Oaius CoUege, and 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Orown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and other methods of 

Modem Andlyiieal Oeomeiry ofTwo Dimensions. An Elementary Treatise. 
By the Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in 
Qaeen'8 College, Liverpool, and late Scholar of St. John's OoUege, Camhridge. 
8vo. 16«. 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By 

W. H. BESANT, M.A. [7« the Press. 

Conic Sections. Their principal Properties proved 

Geometrically. By the late W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 2*. 6rf. 

Geometrical Construction of a Conic Section. 

Suhject to five Conditions of passing through given points and touching 
straijrht lines deduced from the properties of involution w ' ' 



straight lines deduced from the properties of involution and anharmonic 
Eatio, with a variety of general properties of Curves of the Second Order. 
By the Rev. T. GASKIN, M.A. 8vo. 3«. 

Treatise on Conic Sections, and the application 

of Algehra to Geometry. By the Rev. J. HYMERS, D.D. Third Edition, 
8vo. 9». 

A Treatise on the Application of Analysis to 

Solid Geometry. By D. F. GREGORY, M.A., and W. WALTON, M.A. 
Seeond Edition, 8vo. 128. 

An Introduction to Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUege. [/« the Freea. 
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CONIC 8ECTI0NS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETET—eontinued, 

An Elementaxy Treatise on Solid Geometry. By 

W. S. ALDIS, M.A. 8yo. 8». 



Treatise* on Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensioiiai Containing Uie Theory of Curye Sorfaces, and of Cunres of 
Double Curvature. B7 J. HYMERS, D.D. Third Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of 

Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By W. WALTON, M.A. 8vo. 16». 

Elements of the Conic Sections. With the 

Sections of the Conoids. By J. D. HUSTLER, B.D. Fowth Edition, 
8to. 4». M. 

Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. Or 

the Application of the Method of Co-Ordinates to the Solutions 
Plane Geometry. By the Rev. M. 0'BRIEN, M.A. 8vo. 9» 



the Application of the Method of Co-Ordinates to the Solutions of Problems in 
" G« -. . -. — - 

Solutions of the Geometrical Problems, consisting 

chiefiy of Examples, proposed at St. John's College, from 1830 to 1846. 
With an Appen^ containing several General Properties of Curves of the 
Second Order, and the Determination of ihe Magnitude and Position of the 
axes of the Oonic Section represented by the General Equation of the Second 
Degree. By the Rev. T. GASKIN, M.A. 8vo. 12«. 

A8TR0N0MT, ETC. 

Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. For the use 

of Colleges and Schools, and for Students preparing for the Three Days' 
Examination in the Senate-house. By P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John's College. 8vo. 7«. M. 

Practical and Spherical Astronomy. For the Use 

chiefly of Students in the Universities. By the Rev. R. MAIN, M.A. 
Radcliffe Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 14«. 

Brunnow's Spherical Astronomy. Part I. In- 

cluding the Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Precession, and 
Nutation. Translated by the Rev. R. MAIN, M.A., F.R.S., Raddiffe 
Observer at Oxford. 8vo. 8«. 6<?. 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy from the 

" Astronomie Physique" of Biot. By the Very Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 8vo. 3«. 6rf. 

Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism. The 

Adams Prize Essay for 1866. By EDWARD WALKER, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham CoUege, late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15«. 
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Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry, 

containing Applications of the Frinciples and Processes of Modem Fure 
Geometry. By J. McDOWELL, B.A., Fembroke CoUege. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6rf. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. Designed 

raincipally for Students of the University of Cambridge. By the Very Rev. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Sixth Mition, revised and en- 
larged by F. T. MAIN, M.A., FeUow of St. Jobn*s CoU., Cambridge. 8vo. 16*. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the 

**Elementary Course of Mathematics." With an Appendix, containing 
the Questions proposed duri ng the first three days of Ihe Senate House 
Examination. By T. G. VYVYAN, M.A. Third JSditum. 8vo. 6». 

Solutions of Goodwin's CoUection of Problems 

and Examples. By W. W. HUTT, M.A., late FeUow of GonvUle and Caius 
CoUege. Third Editumy revised and enlarged, By the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, 
M.A. 8vo. 9». 



Newton's Principia. First Three Sections, with 

)pendix, and the Ninth and Elev - - * _ . _ 

.A. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 6«. 



Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By the Rev. J. H. EVANS, 
M./ - ■ 



Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 

Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Mechanics, &c., with Answers 
and Occasional Hints. By the Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the late Royal MlHtary CoUege, Addiscombe. Sixth 
Edition, eorrected, 8vo. 8«. 6d. * 

A Companion to Wrigley's Collection of Ex- 

amples and Problems, being lUustrations of Mathematical Processes and 
Methods of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., Head Master of the Govemment 
CoUege, Benares, and Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 8vo. 15«. 

Figures illustrative of Geometrical Optics. From 

SCHELLBACH. By the Rev. W. B. HOPKINS. Flates, FoUo. lOs, 6rf. 

A Treatise on Crystallography. By W. H. 

MILLER,M.A. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

A Tract on CryStallography, designed for Stu- 

dents in the University. By W. H. MILLER, M.A., Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in tiie University of Cambridge. 8vo. 6a, 

Physical Optics. Part , II. The Corpuscular 

Theorv of Light discussed MathematicaUy. By RICHARD POTTER, M.A., 
late FeUow of Queens' CoUege, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in University CoUege, London. 7«. 6d. 
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CLAS8ICAL. 

jEschylus. Translated into English Prose, by 

F. A. PALET, M.A., Editor of tlie Ghieek Text. 8yo. 7«. M, 

Aristophanes. ComoediaB Undecim cum Notis 

et onomastico. By the Rey. H. A. Holdbn, LL.D., Head Master of 
Ipswicli Gramxnar School, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity CoUege, 
C^bridge. 8yo. 

The Plays separaielyy 1«., Is. M, and 2a, eaeh. 

Demosthenes. The Oration against the Law 

of Leptines. With English Notes and a Translation of Wolf s Prolegomena. 
By W. B. BEATSON, M. A., FeUow of Pembroke CoUege. SmaU Svo. 6». 

Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. Tliird Edit 

earefuUy revited, By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 8yo. 8«. M. 

Demosthenes, Select Private Orations of. After 

the Text of Dindobf, with the yarious Readings of Rbiskb and Bbxkeb. 
With EngUsh Notes. For the nse of Schools. By C. T. PENEOSE, A.M. 
Seeond Edition, 12mo. 4«. 

Euripides. Fabulaa Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippo- 

lytus Goronifer, Alcestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad fidem 
Manuscriptonim ac yeterum Editionum emendayit et Annotationibus instruxit 
J. H. MONK, S.T.P. Editio Nova. Syo. 12«. 
/Separa/e/y— HiPPOLTTUS. Syo. cloth, 5«. Alcestis. 8yo. sewed, 4«. 6^. 

Titi Lucreti Cari de Eerum Natura Libri Sex. 

With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. Seeond Edition, reviaed throughout. 2 yols. 8yo. 
Vol. I. Text, 16«. Vol. II. Translation, 6». May be had separately. 

Plato's Gorgias, literally translated, with an 

Introductory Essay containing a Summary of the Argument. By E. M. 
COPE, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUege. 8yo. 7». 

Platonis Protagoras. The Protagoras of Plato. 

The Greek Text reyised, with an Analysis and English Notes. By W. 
WAYTE, M.A., FeUow of Eing^s CoUege, Cambridge, and Assistant Master 
at Eton. 8yo. 6«. Gi. 

Plautus. Aulularia. With Notes, Critical and 

Ezegetical, and an Introduction on Plautian Prosody. By Dr. WILLIAM 
WAGNEE. 8vo. 9». 

Plautus. MenaBchmei. 

Ad fidem Codicum qui in BibUotheca Musei Britannici exstant aHorumque 
nonnuUorum recensuit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. HILD- 
TARD, A,M. Editio Altera. 7*. 6rf. 

Sophocles. CEdipus Coloneus. With Notes, 

intended principaUy to explain and defend the Text of the Manuscripts as 
opposed to conjectiiral emendation. By the Rey. C. E. PALMER, M.A. 9«. 
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Verse-Translations from Propertius, Book V. 

With a Eevised Latin Text, and Brief English NotcB. By P. A. PALEY, 
M.A., Editor of Propertius, Ovid^s Fasti, &c. Pcp Svo. 3«. 

Propertins, The Elegies of. With English Notes 

and a Preface on the State of Latin Scholarsfaip. By P. A. PALEY, Editor 
of ^schylus, &c. With copious Indices. X0«. M. 

Tacitus. Opera, ad Codices antiquissimos exacta 

et emendata, Gommentario critico et ezegetico illustrata. 4 yols. 8yo. 
Edidit F. RITTER, Prof. BonnensiB. PubUshed at 1/. 8«., reduced to 14». 

Theocritus, recensuit, brevi commentario in- 

struxit F. A. PALEY, M.A. Crown 8yo. 4». 6rf. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Edidit et syllabarum 

quantitates noyo eo que facili modo notayit THOMAS JABRETT, M.A., Lin- 
guffi HebrasQ apus Cantabrigiensis Professor regius. One Yol., 8yo., price 12». 

Translations into English and Latin, by C. S. 

GALyERLEY, M.A., kte Pellow of Chrisfs CoUege, Gambridge. Post 8yo. 
7*. W. 

Arundines Cami. Sive Musarum Cantabrigien- 

sium Lusus Ganori. Gollegit atque edidit HENRIGUS DRURY, A.M., 
Archidiaconus Wiltonensis Gollegii Gaiani in 6r»cis ac Latinis Literis quon- 
dam Prselector. Equitare in arundine longa. Editio Sexta. Gurayit 
HENRIGUS JOHANNES HODGSON, A.M., GoUegii SS. Trinitatis quon- 
dam Socius. Grown 8yo. 7«. 6<^. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being Passages for 

Trauslation into Latin Elegiac and Heroio Verse. With Notes. Edited by 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., late FeUow of Trinity GoUege, Head Master 
of Queen EHzabeth^s School, Ipswich. Fourih Hdition. Post 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comio lambio Verse. By HUBERT 
A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Tkird Mition, Post 8yo. 6». 

Foliorum Silvula. Part m. Being Select 

Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. Edited with Notes by HUBERT 
A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Post 8yo. 8«. 

Folia Silvulae, sive EclogaB Poetarum Anglicorum 

in Latinum et GrsBcum conyersaB quas disposuit, HUBERTUS A. HOLDEN, 
LL.D. Volumen Prius. Gontinens Fasciculos I. IL 8yo. 10». 6^^. 

FoHorum Centuriae. Selections for Translation 

into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the Uniyersity and GoUege Examina- 
tionPapers. By HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 8«. 

Progressive Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii, 

foUowed by a Selection from the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School, and 
prefaced by a short Account of the lambic Metre and Style of Greek Tragedy. 
For the use of Schools and Priyate Students. Edited by B. H. KENNEDY, 
D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. Seeond Edition, revised. 8yo. 8«. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 

A Complete Latin Grammar. Second Edition. 

Yery much enlarged, and adapted for the use of Uniyersity Students. 

8vo. 14*. 

T%e mlarged Edition of the LaHn Grammar has been prepared wUh the same 
object aa the correaponding icorh on the Oreeh Langttage. It w, however, 
eapeoiaUy deaigned to serve aa a eonvenient handbook for those etudente who 
wiah to acquire the habit ofwriting Latin; and with thie view iefumished 
with an Antibarbarua, with afull diaeuaaion of the m&at important aynongmaj 
and with a variety of information not generally eontained in worka of thia 
deaeription. 

A Complete Greek Grammar. Third Edition. 

Very mnch enlarged, and adapted for the use of University Students. 

8vo. 16«. 

Thia enlarged Edition haa been prepared with the intention of plaeing within 
the reaeh ofStudenta at the Uhiveraitiea, and in the higheat claaaea at Sehoola, 
a Manual of Inatruetion and Beferenee, whieh, without exeeeding the limita 
of the moat popuiar worka of the kind, wotild exhibit a more exaet and 
philoaophieal arrangement of the materiala than any aimilar book; wotUd 
eonneot itaelfmore immediately with the reaearehea ofeomparative Ihilologera; 
and would contain the aort of information whieh the author^a long experienee 
aa a teacher and examiner haa indieated to him aa moat likely to meet the 
aetualicanta ofthoae who are engaged m the eritieal atudyofthe beat Greek 
authora. 
Without being formaUy baaed on any Oerman work, it haa been umtten with 
eonatant reference to the lateat and moat esteemed of Qreek Grammara uaed on 
the Continent, 

Index of PasBageB of Greek Aathon quoted or referred to in Dr. Donald8on*8 
Greek Grammar, prioe M. 

Varronianus. A Critical and Historical Intro- 

duction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy and to the Philological Study 

of the Latin Language. Third Hdition, revised and eor^aiderably enlarged. 

8vo. 16«. 

Independently ofthe original matter which will befound in dlmoat everypage, 

it ia believed that thia book preaenta a eollection ofknownfaeta reapeeting the 

old languagea of Italy whieh will befound in no aingle work, whether Britiah 

or Foreign, and whieh muat be gleaned from a conaiderable number of rare 

and expenaive publicationa ; and while the liata of Oaean and Etruacan gloaaea, 

and the reprint of fragmenta and inacriptiona, may render the treatiae an 

indiapenaable addition to the dictionary, and a convenient manual for the 

profeaaed atudent of Latin, it ia hoped that the daaaieal traveller in Italy wiU 

fnd the information amaaaed and arranged in theae pages, aujieient to apare 

him the trouble of earrying with him a voluminoua library of referenee in 

regard to the aub/eets ofwhich it treata. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. 

A Treatise on the History and Exhihition of the Greek Drama : with various 
Supplementfl. Seventh Edition, revised, enlarged, and in part remodelled; 
with numerous illustrations from the best ancient authorities. 8vo. 14«. 

Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 

sidered with especial reference to Competitive Tests and University Teaching. 
A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. Grown 8vo. 5«. 
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The Greek Testament : with a Critically revised 

Text ; a Digeit €/i yarious Readings ; ' Marginal References to Yerbal and 

IdioBiatie Fsage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 

Forthe IJse of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD. 

D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 4 toIs. 8yo. Sold separately. 
Vol. I, FHTH EDinoN, containing the Foiir Gospels. 1/. 8«. — Vol. II. fipth 
EDiTiON, containing the Ac{s of the Apostles, Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. 1/. 4«. — Vol. III. poubth edition, containing the Episties 
to the Gkdatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, — ^to 
Timotheus, Titos, and Philemon. 18*. — Vol. IV. Part I. thibd edition. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews : The Catholic Epistles of St. James and 
St. Peter. 18».— Vol. IV. Part II. thirp edition. The Epistles of 
St. John and St. Jude, and the Reyelation. 14». 

CoiQpanioii to the New Testament. Designed 

for the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. fiy 
A. C. BARRETT, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 5». 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the 

Book of Common Prayer. Bv WILLIAM GILSON HUMPHRY, B.D., late 
Fellow of Trinitv College, Cfambridge ; Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
Westminster. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 4». 6^. 

Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. De- 

signed principally for the use of Candidates for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, 
Students for Holy Orders, &c., with College and Senate-House Examination 
Papers, By the Kev. T. R. MASKEW. Seeond Mitwny enlarged. 12mo. 6». 

Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus. 

The Apology of Tertullian, With English Notes and a Preface, intended as 
an introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastieal Latinity. By 
H. A. WOODHAM, LL.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 8». 6<f. 

The Mathematical and other Writings of Robert 

LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., late FeUow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity CoUege, with a Biographical 
Memoir by the Very Reverend HARVEY GOODWIN, D D., Dean of Ely. 
8vo. 16». 

The Mathematical Writings of Duncan Farquhar- 

SON GREGORY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Co.lege, Cambridge. Edited 
by WILLIAM WALTON, M.A., Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. With a 
Biographical Memoir by ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity CoUege. 8vo. 12». 

Astronomy and General Physics considered with 

reference to Natural Theology (Bridgewater Treatise). By the late Rev. W. 
WHEWELL. New Edition, uniform with the Aldine Editions. 5». 

Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy 

in England. By the late Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New and Improved Edition, with Additional Lectures. 
Crown 8vo. 8». 
The Additiimal Lecture» are printed separately in Oetavo, for the eonvenienee 
of thoee ioho have purchased the former JEdition. Price 3«. 6d. 
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Elements of Morality, including PoHty. By the 

late Rey. W. WHEWELL, D.D/ New Edition, m ^yo, \69, 

Kent's Commentary on International Law, re- 

TiBed with Notes and Cases brought down to the present time. Edited bj 
J. T. ABDT, LL.D., Barrister at Law, Reeius Professor of Laws in the Uni- 
Tersity of Cambridge, and Law Lecturer it Gresham CoUege. 8vo. 16«. 

A Manual of the Roman Civil Law, arranged 

according to the Syllabos of Dr. Hallifaz, Designed for the use of Students in 
theUniyendtieaandlnnBofCourt By 6. LEAPINGWELIi, LL.D. 8yo. 12«. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. PmLLiPS, D.D., 

PresidentofQueens^College. ThirdEditum,revisedandenlarged, 8yo. 78. 6d. 

A Concise Grammar of the Arabic Language. 

By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. Reyised by Sheikh Ali Nadt el BAKaANY, 
one of the Sheikhs of the El Azhar Mosque in Cairo. 12mo. 7«. 

The Student's Guide to the University of 

Cambridge. Seeond JEdition, revised and eorrected in accord- 
ance tvith the reoent regulatiom, Ecap. Svo. 5«. 

This Yolame is intended to give such preliminary information as may be xuaetal to parents, who 
' ' " in ■ " 



are deslrous of sending their sons to the TJniversity, to put them in possession of the leading 
iacts, and to indicate the points to which their attention shonld be directed in seeking fnrther 
information from the tutor. 
Suggestions are also given to the younger members of the University on expenBes and conrse of 
reading. 

Ck>NTXirTB. 

Imtboddctioiv, by J. B. Sbelst, M.A., Fellow On Law Studies and Law DegreeSy by J. T. 
of Christ*s College, Cambridge. Abdt, LL.D., Begius Professor of Laws. 

°" ^jS^.f::^J[T^STimi M«I|«18tady««lDegrees.byG.M.H»»H.T. 

Hall. ^'"' 

OntheChoioeofaCollege,byJ.R.SEBLET,M.A. On Theological Ezaminations, by the Right 
On the Course of B^ding for the Classical Bev. the Lobd Bzshop or Elt. 

?V^' f^rL^L^TvS; ^""^* ^^""^ ""* '^^ Ordinary (or PoU) Degiee, by the Bev. J. 

OntK»"tt^g?ortheMathematlcal ^^e^'' ^-^" late Fellow Jf Magdalene 

Tripos, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, Fellow ^"^K»- 

and Tutor of Queens' College. Exammations for the Civil Servioe of India, by 

On the Course of Beading for the Moral Scienoes the Bev. H. Latham. 

Tripoe, by the Bev. J. B. Matob, Fellow Local ExaminationB of the University, by H. J. 

and Tutor of St. John's College. Robt, M.A., late Fellow of St John's 

On the Course of Beadmg for the Natural College. 

Sciences Tripos, by J. D. LnrEiNO, M.A., Tvi^,^^^*.^ a«««4*« 

Professor of ChemW. late Fellow of St. Diplomatic Service. 

John*s College. Detailed Acoount of the seyeral Colleges. 

Cambridge Examination Papers, 1859. Being 

a Supplement to the Cambridge UniyeTsityCalendar. 12mo. ds. 

Containing UiOBe set for the Tyrwhitfs Hebrew Scholar^ps. — Theological 
Examinatlons. — Carus Prize. — Crosse Scholarships. — Law Degree Ex- 
amination. — Mathematical Tripos. — The Ordinary B.A. Degree. — Smith^s 
Prize. — University Scholarships. — Classical Tripos. — Moral Sciences 
Tripos. — Chancelior^s Legal Medals. — Chancellor^s Medals. — Bell's Scho- 
larsnips. — Natural Sciences Tripos. — Previous Examination. — Theological 
Examination. With Lists of Ordincuy Degrees, and of those who have 
passed the Previous and Theological Examinations. 
The Examination Papera of 1856, priee 2a. 6d.; 1857 and 1858, Za.ed., may etiU 

be had. 
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